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BUBBLYJOCKS 


ose YILD turkeys are getting 
/ scarce. They were once 


numerous in Kent and 
Essex, going about in flocks, but the 
severe winter of 1842 almost exterm1- 
nated them. A nest was found 
in the County of Middlesex in 1878. 
. . «+ I have killed several wild 
turkeys in the County of Kent,-and 
saw one there this season (1884) which 
I did not obtain. On the 21st of last 
October I had a female of this species 
in my hands at Chatham Station, which 
had just been killed near by.” These 
statements, save the last, which can 
mean nothing except that a railway- 
station was abducted and assassinated, 
are not romantic but true, when you 
put them in their proper place, which 
is Ontario, not Great Britain. This 
brings us to the first problem involved 
in our subject, which may be stated 
simply in the words ‘ Why turkey ?’ 
That noble bird, concerning which 
Anthony Trollope discourses in “Orley 
Farm” with such refinement of glut- 
tony, in relation to which it was 
ordained that sixteenth century ecclesi- 
astics should be limited to one at a 
meal, had never any connection with the Hast, and was never 
known to the followers of the Crescent until it was brought to 
[Europe by the Christians, who classed it with the pheasant, in 
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Why, then, Turkey? Some have it that 


the name is an attempt to reproduce the bird’s natural call. If 
so, it is a failure, and, as learned writers have observed, the 
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French name, Poule d’Indes, shortened 
into the familiar dindon, is much more 
appropriate, for in early times the 
Indies had an extended meaning. 
“Gobbler,” or ‘ Bubblyjock,” is a 
better name. None the less, since 
Englishmen have a way of forcing 
their fancies upon the world, the bird 
will be known as a turkey for all time. 

The wild turkey, especially in 
Honduras, where he is handsome be- 
yond compare, was, as all persons are 
well aware who revelled in their Mayne 
Reid thirty years ago, followed with 
great zest by the hunters who showed, 
on paper, such wonderful skill with the 
pea-rifle; and in the pursuit and the 
stalking of him warrantable sport 
seems to have been obtained; but wild 
turkeys were certainly domesticated 
with great ease. Probably the 
Spaniards found them among the tame 
stock of the Mexicans. Certainly (Mr. 
Alfred Newton’s “ Dictionary of Birds’) 
turkeys had been transported to Europ2 
and had become farmyard fowl so early 
as 1530, and old Tusser bears witness 
that, less than fifty years later, they were 
recognised as ‘* Christmas husbandlie 


, dare.” 


So much for the history of the 
birds, which, whether they be of the 
Norfolk type, or of the Cambridge 
variety, may be put down (since pea- 
fowl are kept almost entirely for orna- 
ment) as the handsomest and most 
stately of our domestic birds. Look at 
that proud cock with tail outspread 
like a silver-bordered fan, with wings 
stiffened downward till they sweep the 
ground with a crisp rustle. The naked 
skin of his head and neck, and the great 
flap that overhangs his beak, are 
swollen with passionate blood. He is 
strutting, in all the panoply of mascu- 
line pride, before one of his many 
wives—for he may have almost as 
many as the Sultan of Turkey himself— 
and his dark bronze and green feathers 
gleam like burnished metal in the strong 
sunlight. His wife is something of a 
prude in her habits, but is regarding her 
lord and master in an ecstasy of demure 
devotion. Still, when the great eggs, 
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splashed and spotted with ruddy brown, have been hatched, and 
the chicks are fairly in the world, she will eschew her husband’s 
company, for instinct tells her that his wild ancestors had a 
horrid custom, which the male rabbit practises also, of devouring 
their offspring when opportunity offered, and his lordship is still 
capable of reverting to the bad old ways. 

Pretty little things are these chicks, but exceeding trouble- 
some in the rearing, delicate of digestion, and very sensitive to 
wind and rain, which is the more strange in that, once grown 
up, “they will have become the hardiest birds in the poultry- 
yard, braving with impunity the fiercest storms, and even 
preferring, if permitted, to roost on high trees through the depth 
of winter.” The inference seems to me to be that there is some- 
thing wrong in the system pursued in the rearing of young 
turkeys, and that, from a natural desire to preserve them from 
wet and wind, they are deprived of their natural food. Remember 
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that turkeys are denizens of the forest, and think of this passage 
from that admirable and almost forgotten book “My Home 
Farm,” in which Mistress Burton observes :—*‘ Trees are said 
to be favourable to the health of turkeys. The turkey- 
chicks seemed unwearying in pursuit of almost invisible insects. 
I believe the trees, their mossy roots and stems, furnished them 
with an inexhaustible hunting ground for these.” 

Our last picture shows the flock of turkeys, free now from 
all fear of infantile diseases, lusty and strong, in a scene precisely 
appropriate to their nature. Nothing could suit them better 
than that spacious wood by the waterside, for there they can 
roam and wander as they will; and surely, through that gate 
which shows dimly at the end of the ride, there is a stubble rich 
in fallen grain, upon which, like Jeshurun, they may wax fat. 
The whole scene is one instinct with the tranquil beauty of our 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


A MARKED improvement has taken place in the weather. 








Fine, hot days and deliciously cool nights have succeeded 

the almost Arctic chilliness which prevailed a fortnight 
ago. Crops are now looking well, particularly hay, which, 
although late this year, bids fair to be above the average both in 
quality and quantity. Such fine and.seasonable weattier just at 
this time augurs well for the success of the hatching and rearing 
of partridges and pheasants, and gives promise of a successful 
shooting season. 





The Essex County Council are to be congratulated on the 
step they have taken of putting into force the powers conferred 
upon them by the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, 1880 10 1896. 
During the last few years the growth of London has_ been 
prodigious, and in no district has the increase been more marked 
than in that portion of it which is situated in the County of 
Essex. In the area of the county which is within the Metropo- 
litan Police District the Council have absolutely forbidden the 
destruction of very many wild birds and their eggs all the year 
round. ‘The list is comprised in a carefully and skilfully drawn 
schedule, but the very care and comprehensiveness with which 
the list is made up has a touch of unconscious humour, as one 
can hardly help smiling at the idea of the sportsman from 
Hoxton or Whitechapel pausing to consider whether the eggs 
he is taking are those of Muscicapa Atricapilla or Motacilla 
Lugubris, as the’ flycatchers and wagtails are further particu- 
larised to prevent legal quibbles, or holding hls hand for a second 
to ascertain whether the ‘‘ game ’’ he proposes to blow to pieces 
with his murderous muzzle-loader (at ten yards) happens to be 
Emberiza Melanozphala (Bunting) or Alauda Arborea (Lark). 





Canadians have been much exercised lately by the name 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has chosen for the Dominion im his recent 
poem, “Our Lady of the Snows.” From end to end of the 
country the Press has been, full of protests, in prose and verse, 
but kindly and good-natured in every case, at the involuntary 
injustice the writer has done to Canada’s superb climate by such 
a title. They need hardly think, however, that Canada can be 
harmed by such a poetic slur on her climate. Those who have 
tasted her hospitality are loudest in her praises, and surely the 
splendid fruits she sends us every year must have proved to 
English people how warm and grateful is her suinmer sunshine ; 
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and although Canadians are, as they say themselves, a bit 
touchy on the snow question, few memories will linger more 
gratefully in the mind of a visitor than the delights of a moon- 
light sleigh ride im the deliciously invigorating atmosphere and 
the dry air of a Canadian winter. 


That the best of the French chasers, and timber-toppers, 
the latter especially, are usually of better class than ours, has 
often been proved, and yet the big steeplechase and hurdle race 
at Auteuil have but seldom been won by horses from this side 
the Channel. The late Mr. Henry Linde was especially fond of 
winning these two races, and, as a matter of fact, he did so more 
often than any other individual owner from these isles. There 
is no doubt that a good deal more money can be won over either 
of them than is the case with any similar event in this country, 
not even excepting the Liverpool Grand National. The cross- 
country event, which is run over a very different kind of course 
to anything of the same sort in England or Ireland, and in 
which, the ground being harder and the weights lighter, the pace 
is generally faster all the way, looked likely this year to go to 
Ireland by the aid of Mr. Dyas’s Gentle Ida, on her day a very 
good mare indeed, and, in fact, a better animal, it is understood, 
than this year’s Grand National winner, Manifesto. However, 
it was not to be. One of the mare’s legs filled after a gallop on 
the Chantilly racecourse, and there was nothing for it but to 
strike her out of the race and send her back to England. The 
result was that the French horse Solitaire, after making all the 
running, won in a canter by twenty lengths from his compatriot 
Valois—the winner of the event in 1896—who finished a similar 
distance in front of Grudon. 

In the Auteuil Grand Hurdle Race, which always takes a 
lot of winning, Ireland was represented by Mr. Maher’s Bowline, 
and England by Hawkwood, Posterity, and Soliman. The last 
named is probably the best hurdler seen in this country since 
Chandos. From start to finish nothing else in the race hada 
ghost of a chance with Mr. Higham’s son of St. Simon and 
Alibech, on whom Captain Bewicke could have gone to the front 
at any moment he liked. Soliman is a half-brother to the soft- 
hearted Son o’ Mine, but a course of hurdle-jumping has 
evidently given him confidence, and he is one of the many horses 
that have been improved out of all knowledge by a course of 
running ‘ over the sticks.” 





The Summer Breeders’ Foal Plate, at Manchester, was 
won by Sir Blundell Maple’s charming two year old filly Nun 
Nicer. Considering that Mr. Matthew Dawson’s grand colt 
Longtown, Yester Year, and Fencote were all among the 
starters, the race took some winning. Longtown was naturally 
made favourite, and I happen to know that his owner thought 
him sure to win, but the daughter of Common and Priestess was 
too smart for the lot, and won somewhat cleverly by a length 
from the favourite, with Yester Year third, a head behind 
Longtown. This was a very smart performance on the part of 
Nun Nicer, as, even if Longtown were not quite at his best, the 
way in which the winner defeated Yester Year and Fencote 
stamps her as a really good filly. It is very satisfactory to see 
that Common is at last the sire of something that looks like 
doing him credit, and it is probable that Sir Blundell Maple’s 
improving filly inherits the stamina of her sire. The Manchester 
Cup, which looked such a good thing for the American-bred 
Keenan, and for which he started a hot favourite, resulted in a 
great race between him and Piety. 

Piety, who is by the beautifully bred Satiety (by Isonomy— 
Wifey, by Cremorne) out of Devote (by Hermit—Devotion, by 
Stockwell), is a real “sticker,” as he is almost bound to be 
from his breeding, but it seemed doubtful if he had quite class 
enough to win this race. A quarter of a mile from home last 
year’s winner, The Docker, Clipstone, and Conroy all looked 
dangerous, but they each died out in turn, leaving Piety in front, 
with Keenan, on whom Wood had been riding a very patient 
race, gradually creeping up, until he was only a head behind as 
they passed the post. On Saturday a very pretty filly by 
Mr. Taylor Sharpe’s well-bred Oberon, out of Polly Marden, 
won a Selling Two Year Old Plate; the useful Spook, by the 
same sire, took the De Trafford Handicap, and then we were 
reintroduced to that useful two year old M.D., by May Duke— 
Duplicate, who rather unexpectedly won the Whitsuntide Plate 
by a neck, from the filly by Common—Needles. It is worthy of 
notice that there has hardly been an afternoon's racing this season 
on which we have not seen some promising two year old. 


The Grand Prix de Paris, decided on Sunday last, excited very 
little interest over here, as nothing from this country, except the 
American, St. Cloud II., was taking part in it. Roxelane and 
Palmiste were the most fancied, but although the first named got 
second, the latter ran nowhere, and both were. beaten by the 
outsider, Doge. The French three year olds—the best of 
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whom is probably Masqué, the winner of the Ascot Stakes—are 
probably no better as a lot than the English ones this year. 


The weather—it is impossible to escape from it—spoilt what 
was to have been the busiest week of the season. Every one of 
the matches begun on Whit Monday was interfered with by 
rain, a cause of special regret to Sugg, Gunn, and Walter Hearne, 
who were receiving benefits. However, the generosity of their 
several clubs will prevent their individual loss from being 
excessive. Another benefit match later in the week was made 
less lucrative than it might have been, for a different reason. 
The match of Cambridge against Hampshire had been set aside 
in respect of proceeds for Carpenter, a name that recalls by 
implication the time-honoured names of the cricketers who, it 
seems a long time since, raised Cambridge to a first place 
among the counties. Carpenter kept up his cricket longer than 
most of his contemporaries, but in style as well as in date he 
belongs to the past. He consistently followed the practice of 
what was called the Rugby school of cricket, viz., of playing 
back to every ball that he did not mean to hit. His extraordinary 
success, especially on bad wickets, is perhaps the strongest 
argument in favour of his style. In the match Cambridge gave 
another instance of their all-round strength. Druce again came 
off. His 117 was made by easy and confident cricket, recalling 
both in power and absence of effort the neatness of Lionel 
Palairet’s much admired style. Druce is indubitably, in spite of 
his failures last year for Surrey, one of the best amateur bats in 
the country. He will, doubtless, be again tried by the county, 
and will probably share with Cunliffe from Oxford the honour of 
playing for the Gentlemen of England. 


F. Mitchell also made runs, and will most likely play in the 
Inter-’Varsity match, but there is considerable feeling in 
Cambridge against his inclusion. If anyone had a right to play 
after going down, it was C. M. Wells some few years back, but he 
refused on principle, and his decision was endorsed even by 
those who were most anxious for Cambridge’s success. The 
bowlers, in especial De Zoete and Wilson, twice dismissed 
Hampshire, who are a strong batting side, for small totals, and 
finished the match, to the distaste of Carpenter, at the end of the 
second day. There can be little doubt that on paper Cambridge 
have a more dangerous team than Oxford. Druce has scarcely 
fajled; Burnup and Wilson each made runs in last ’Varsity 
match, as also did Bray; Marriott and Mitchell are as good 
bats as the best of the Oxford team. Jessop may always hit up 
a score, and whichever of the three, Moon, Taylor, or Stogdon, is 
ultimately selected, he will have to be reckoned with as a 
dangerous maker of runs. Then the team possesses five bowlers, 
Wilson, Jessop, De Zoete, Shine, and Fernie, who are quite up 
to ordinary standard. 


The Oxford match against the M.C.C. gave one of the most ex- 
citing finishes seen in the Parks for along time. As often happens, 
the closeness was mainly due to the badness of the wicket. The 
M.C.C. were very strong in bowling, and it was a fine perform- 
ance to score 167 on such a wicket against such bowlers. J. T. 
Hearne nearly imitated a previous performance of Grace’s in the 
Parks, who only a few years ago succeeded in taking all ten 
wickets. Cunliffe, however, defrauded Hearne of the honour by 
falling to Attewell just at the end. The club were not a strong 
batting side, but Cunliffe and Wright bowled excellently, the 
latter even better than his figures show. The slow left-hander 
Stocks, playing in Hartley’s absence, also got his three wickets 
cheaply. In the second innings, after Fane and Champain had 
put on forty for the first wicket, there was a collapse, and it was 
only owing to some fine hitting by Cunliffe that the final score 
exceeded the hundred. The club were left with 184 to get to 
win. The bowling was again excellent, Henderson, Wright, 
and Cunliffe all meeting with success, and the match looked an 
easy victory for Oxford. Vernon, however, was playing in 
quite his old style, and it was evident if anyone could stay with 
him he might save the match. At a critical moment Cunliffe 
dropped an easy chance, offered by Hearne, and the mistake 
proved most expensive. Eventually, however, Stocks bowled 
the professional clean, and again the match looked all over, 
when Roche came in for the last wicket. But as not infrequently 
happens in matches of this kind, unexpected resistance was met 
with, and the score had advanced within thirteen of the required 
total, when, at last, a catch by Wright at point off Stocks re- 
lieved the anxiety of the situation. Bardswell captained the 
Oxford side with great judgment, and further helped his team to 
success by making a most brilliant left-handed catch in the slips. 


Another finish not less intense was witnessed between 
Sussex and Somerset. The one-wicket victory of Sussex was 
principally due to the sound judgment, of Murdoch as captain. 
Against all advice he put Somerset in to bat, and the whole side 
collapsed for 75 runs. Exactly what Murdoch predicted came to 
pass; the Hove ground, exceptional in this as in other respects, 
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dried with extraordinary rapidity, and played beautifully for the 
rest of the match. Somerset retrieved themselves somewhat in 
the second innings, thanks to good free batting by Woods and the 
two Palairets, and set Sussex 103 to win. With the exception of 
Murdoch the early bats failed, and fifteen runs were still 
wanted when the last man came in. Both batsmen played with 
extreme care, and it was not till after nearly forty minutes’ play 
that Parris made the winning hit—which was nearly a chance— 
amid immense enthusiasm from the Sussex crowd. 








A counterpart to these close finishes was the collapse of 
Leicestershire before Surrey. ‘The first-class matches that have 
been thus finished in one day may be counted on the fingers. 
Leicestershire began batting on a peculiarly hopeless wicket, 
and were all out for 35. Surrey, who, in the absence of Pougher, 
had not much bowling to cope with, totalled 164, and then 
again dismissed Leicestershire for exactly 35. Richardson’s 
analysis was the extraordinary one of five wickets for six runs 
in the first innings, and seven for fourteen in the second. 

Anything more dreary than the first day of the May races at 
Cambridge could scarcely be imagined. All that could be said 
in its favour was that last year the weather was worse. A very 
meagre line of spectators faced the elements, and bumps were 
few and far between. Trinity Hall, as prophesied, had no 
troubles, and after passing Grassy Corner, descended to mere 
paddling. There was, however, some fine racing between the 
next three boats. On the first night, there was no actual bump, 
though both First Trinity and Lady Margaret were in imminent 
danger. On the second the Lady Margaret cox, after one clever 
bit of washing off, took an extraordinarily bad course, and 
just let in Emmanuel. The dash that had characterised the 
Emmanuel boat in training was even more conspicuous in the 
racing; they bumped First Trinity easily on the third night, 
and though they never got near the Hall, are not a much inferior 
boat. The same vigour was conspicuous in their second boat, 
which alone earned its oars by making a bump every night. 





The success of the Hall boat has on the face of things done 
a good deal to justify the style of their special school. But, of 
course, it does not follow that the style which pays best over a 
bumping racecourse would be also of most service in a race 
extending over three or four miles. Further, First Trinity 
failed rather from misfortunes than any fault of style. They 
showed indeed at one time great promise, but never again got 
together after losing their best oar in Brown. Of the other 
boats, Third Trinity were quite a success, and the President is to 
be congratulated on the improvement in the boat during the 
period of the races. King’s also were good, and came very near 
making four bumps. The Second Division did not arouse much 
enthusiasm. Peterhouse, whose previous victory in the clinkers 
had given rise to expectations, were the most conspicuous failure. 





The ’Varsities are sending a great number of crews to Henley. 
The Hall are entering for the Grand, and by a certain number of 
enthusiastic supporters are expected to make a good race with 
New College. But, though much may happen between now and 
then, no one who has seen the two boats row can doubt the 
present superiority of the Oxford crew. Still it is to be hoped 
that the two crews meet, for the keenness the race will excite. 
Christchurch, Balliol, University, and Trinity, are all sending 
boats. Magdalen are unable to send an eight, because two of the 
crew are of morethan four years’ standing, nor will they enter a four. 
There may be one or two more besides, and almost an equal 
number from Cambridge. The most effective will probably be 
United Trinity, if they have enough time to get together. 
Emmanuel will also be a hard crew to beat, and now that the 
powerful combination, the Nickalls brothers, has retired, Dudley 
Ward and Fernie will very possibly win the goblets, and should, 
after their long experience, prove too strong for Gold and Carr 
of Magdalen, Oxford, who are intending to compete. 





Advocates of the temperance cause are not to be charged 
with neglecting many of the arguments that can be urged in its 
favour, but they have omitted to press the harm that the 
distilleries do to the fisheries. The Spey is the river—very 
famous salmon river withal—from which come the latest accounts 
of its damage. Still, who shall withstand the demand for the 
national drink of the Scot? But the refuse might surely be spilt 
elsewhere than down the unappreciative throats of salmon. 
There is another cause of damage to that noted river in the 
extravagant use of the net by proprietors of river frontages. It 
is an old right, but its proper use is limited to the netting of 
salmon “for the house’”—for private eating. But it is its 
extravagant abuse, in the netting of salmon for public sale, that 
is alleged as the cause of theevil. Surely onariver like the Spey 
the owners should be sportsmen enough to respect the love of 
sport in others, and give them a chance with the “angle.” Or is 
it, after all, not the lust for the money accruing from the salmon’s 
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sale, but a nasty envy because they cannot do the ‘“ Spey cast,” 
that makes them abuse their right to net? In either case the 
result is deplorable. The Spey cast is not a difficult cast to learn, 
gives infinite satisfaction to the caster, and is useful and even essen- 
tial on many another river than that from which it takes its name. 





At this time of year, when you walk through the woods, or 
in lanes where trees overhang the way, you are likely to 
encounter, every now and again, a small green caterpillar 
dependent from a thread of his own spinning—a caterpillar of 
the class called “loopers” from their manner of progression. 
Then you will congratulate yourself that you did not chance to 
yawn, and so gulp the grub down your gullet, and even, if 
sensitive in such matters, will be glad that you did not receive 
him on your face. But if you examine a “ looper” closely, and 
treat him kindly, you will find that he is very good company 
indeed. He is an artist at shamming dead. Hanging, as you 
found him, at the end of a thread, he is at a disadvantage, but 
once let him be free of the thread—in a cardboard box, say, with 
some of his favourite food around him—and he will go through his 
performances to your highest mutual satisfaction. When he goes 
to sleep you are likely to search for him in vain, but finally detect 
that he has taken to himself the attitude of a straight twig, for 
fear you might turn into a bird and eat him if he looked like a 
caterpillar. And if you reason with him on this absurdity, 
poking him awake with the end of a forefinger, he will let 
himself fall straightway to the floor of the box, and will lie 
there shamming dead till he thinks all danger gone. Later on 
he turns into a chrysalis, and ceases to be cheerful companion, 
and ultimately into a moth, which the housemaid will make 
a point of trampling on, under the impression that it has a large 
appetite for clothes. 





It is very boring to have the same caution preached to one 
time after time; but it is hard to impress on country folk too 
often the danger of standing beneath big elm trees in sultry 
weather. Their shade is so delightful, and as one looks up to 
the sky one sees little patches of blue in the midst of the most 
beautiful green lace-work ; it is quite fascinating. But these 
trees have a way of shedding a big branch now and then, without 
a word of warning, in the high summer. Whether it is that the 
load of foliage becomes too burdensome, or the tissues are made 
pulpy by the luscious flow of the sap; whatever the precise 
reason, the fact remains, and in the result the big bough may 
impress the truth of it disastrously on the crown of anyone 
heedlessly sheltering below. The rending crash is followed too 
quickly by the débacle to give the heedless one a very good 
chance of escape. It is said that cattle are aware of this 
danger. Yet one sees them under elm trees in the hottest 
weather. Perhaps they know the precise elm under which they 
may congregate with safety, or, perhaps again, someone has 
been trying to ride the theory of the infallibility and mystery of 
instinct just a little too hard. 





The bluebells of England, in the Southern Counties, are 
perhaps rather past, but the “ bluebells of Scotland,” that give 
their name to the pleasant old tune, are just coming into their 
glory. There is a special beauty in this delicate bloom when it is 
spread over and relieved by the tender bright green of young 
fern and bracken. In this aspect it is showing itself now in 
many a beautiful glen and corrie. The trick of putting these 
delicate blues and yellows together is a favourite one with Nature. 
In a more gorgeous, semi-tropical guise it is familiar on the 
Californian foothills of the Rocky Mountains, where the blue 
gentian so often grows as a fringe to a cluster of the brilliant Cali- 
fornian poppies. Gentian was our name for the delicate little blue 
flower, as poppy was our friendly name for the flame-coloured 
ascolscia, but we were no skilled botanists in those days—content 
to admire the wonderful tongues of flame that the poppies 
strewed on the slopes of the hills, while the light blue flowers 
bore a likeness to the smoke thrown off from them. The blue- 
bells and the young green of the bracken recall in a temperate 
fashion the splendour of these semi-tropical floral fireworks. 





The sale of sporting dogs season, inaugurated some years ago 
at Aldridge’s, has commenced, and will run until the end of 
July. One of the most important will be that of the late Mr. 
A. P. Heywood Lonsdale’s entire kennel, and there is certain to 
be very keen competition for the Ightfield strain of field trial 
cracks. py and has been fixed for this sale, and a fortnight 
later Sir Humphrey de Trafford, who, having left Trafford Park, 
finds it necessary to reduce his kennel, sends up a very choice 
draft. Of the setters, Burton Flush, Grouse of Kippen, and 
Mallwyd Flo, all prize winners, are the best known. Several 
wavy-coated retrievers and one rough basset-hound, Norman o 
the Border, are also included. Colonel Platt and the Hon. 
George Allsopp, M.P., are also having sales. The former 
gentleman has, however, already privately disposed of some of 
the dogs intended for sale. HIPPIAS. 
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ADY CAREW, whose portrait appears on the frontispiece, is 
a well-known and charming figure in English Society. 
Remarkably tall and of very handsome and distinguished 
appearance, she is always to be seen at private views with her 
sister, Mrs. Clifford Cory, and in private life the two ladies are 
seldom seen apart. They are the daughters of Mr. Albert 
Lethbridge, son of Sir John Lethbridge, Bart., of Sandhill Park, 
Taunton. Lady Carew is a famous beauty, and she is also one 
of the kindest-hearted of women. In 1888 Miss Julia Lethbridge 
became the wife of Lord Carew, an Irish baron. There are no 
children of the marriage. 
ON THE GREEN. 
’T HE most interesting golf of recent date was the competition for the 
| St. George’s Vase, at Sandwich. It is a contest that now and again, 
when its date happened to coincide with the Amateur Championship, 
has brought together a very strong and large field. The field that competed 
this year was all that was necessary in quality, but in size was small—smaller, 
probably, than ever before. No champions or ex-champions put in an appear- 
ance, but there was Mr. Edward Blackwell, the very long driver, and 
Mr. Ernley Blackwell, his brother. Those who were acquainted with 
Mr. Edward Blackwell’s game and the strength of his driving, which is 
commonly admitted to be longer than that of any other man in the yet 
discovered world, were inclined to predict his success on a course that is 
distinctly in favour of the longest driver, and is thought by some to give long 
driving too large a premium. The tees were put back to their extremest limits, 
and the carries such as they are in championship contests. Mr. Edward 
Blackwell, in the first round, fairly justified all expectations with a score of 82, 
which was the best, by two strokes, returned; Mr. C. E. Hambro and 
Mr. F. S. Ireland being equal second at 84. But the competition is decided by 
the score of thirty-six holes, so that there remained eighteen to play. In the 
celebrated and often execrated ‘‘ maiden,” Mr. Blackwell ruined himself beyond 
his power of recovery. Mr. Ireland frittered strokes away in the first few holes, 
but no misfortune of any sort overtook Mr. C. E, Hambro. His score reveals 
that his play was perfection itself. Though no champions or ex-champions were 
present, his score of 78 for the second round is one that none of these men of 
note have ever equalled on the stretched out course. Needless to say, he won 
the cup with a very fine total of 162, Mr. Edward Blackwell coming second to 
him with 166. This is really the first time that Mr. Hambro, in a big 
competition, has done work worthy of his powers, and ought to give him 
confidence to do himself fuller justice in times to come. Mr. Hambro, in 
playing for the Fowier Cup—a tournament under handicap—had been ousted by 
Mr. Algernon Grosvenor, the latter, with two strokes given, beating him 
handsomely by five up and four to play. But in the very next round 
Mr. Grosvenor was beaten by Mr. J. G. Fowler, to whom he gave three strokes, 
by four up and three to play, and the tournament came to an end in the 
following round by Mr. Fowler, again with three strokes given, beating Captain 
Austin easily enough by four and two to play. It is likely that in future 
competitions the victor will find himself paid the compliment of having his 
allowance reduced. 

The Whitsuntide competitions all round the country were legion. Mr. John 
tall, together with his cousin of the same name, were playing for the Leasowe 
Cup, and both were round in the same score-——not a remarkably fine one—of 83. 
The cup and medal were won by Mr. D. Walker with 93 —11=82. 

A very good score was that of Mr. P. Winterscale (son of the Colonel 
Winterscale who for many years served the Royal North Devon Club so well as its 
honorary secretary), on the Wednesday of Whit-Week. It was a day of high 
wind, yet Mr. Winterscale was round that long and punishing course in a score 
of 80, which won him the medal easily enough. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


4 SHE weather has behaved most unkindly to the benefit-mongers, to W. 
Hearne, and to W. Gunn. It was very hard luck for them that there 
should have bven virtually only one day’s play in the matches arranged 

in their behoof ; especially was it hard on Gunn, who gave the spectators a 

display of his finished batting in its most perfect form, scoring 125 before Abel 

caught him off Hayward. With regard to the actual match, Notts v. Surrey, 
there is nothing to say, so little of it was played ; and the same account disposes 
of Middlesex and Somerset, Hearne’s benefit, at Lord’s. There, too, were some 
good individual performances, Mr. Warner and Sir T. O’Brien scoring 80 apiece 
for Middlesex, and Mr. Lionel Palairet, well supported by his brother, 92 for 

Somersetshire. Mr. Palairet has been very unfortunate hitherto in his innings 

at headquarters, though in the West he has made runs consistently. His 

batting of last week was something of a revelation to Lord’s spectators. One 
does not know where to look for more finished, and, so to say, classic form. 

‘© As pretty as Gunn, but a deal powerfuller,” was the comment of one on- 

looker after Mr, Palairet had given the crowd the sensation they like best by 

putting a ball right on to the very top of the Pavilion. Leicestershire did very 
well against the strong Essex side, scoring 223, in which Knight’s 110 was a big 
factor. Mead and Mr. Bull bowled well throughout, however, and when Essex 
went in a second time they scored so well that no one, humanly speaking, can 
say who would have won, had not the ubiquitous rain come and spoilt every- 
thing. Gloucestershire looked like having the best of Sussex, but with Mr, 

Murtloch and Prince Ranjitsinhji and one or two of that sort to go in, it is hard 

to say when Sussex is having the worst of a match. There was some big 

scoring in Derbyshire v. Hampshire, Mr. Lacey hitting up a fine 121 for the 
latter, while Bagshaw scored a century in the former’s second innings. Another 
good old cricketer whom the rain robbed of his due benefit was Robert 

Henderson, whom Surrey have relegated to their second eleven, where he 

emulated Gunn, scoring 103 against Glamorganshire County in the match played 

for his own benefit. One wonders whether it was much consolation to those 
poor fellows—F. Sugg was another of them, by the bye--to reflect that the rain 
was wanted in the country, LONG-SLIP, 
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TOWN TOPICS. 


HE feeling of regret which has been shown by some sections of Church 
people that the service on June 22nd will not take place within a sacred 
edifice, is by no means shared by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, for 

as one of the latter was heard to explain the other day, had it been decided to hold 
the service inside the Cathedral, it would have been necessary to close the building 
for several weeks before the Jubilee in order to provide the necessary accommo- 
dation for all who will take part in the ceremony, According to the present 
arrangements all the officiating clergy, with the choristers, bands, military and 
City representatives, will be stationed on the steps of the west entrance, and 
will number in all a thousand persons. The fact that the Pan-Anglican 
Conference is being held this year in England will enable the dignitaries of the 
Church to muster in great force. In addition to the two Archbishops, there 
will be sixty Bishops, attended by two members of each Chapter, and twenty 
dissenting ministers. The choir will consist of 500 picked voices, who will be 
accompanied by the military band from Chatham and the Kneller Hall band, 
while the City of London will be represented by twelve Aldermen and 
ten Common Councillors. The service will last exactly fifteen minutes, 
twelve of which will be devoted to singing the ‘* Te Deum,” and the remaining 
three to the offering up of the prayers which have been compiled for the occasion. 

The two principal town topics are still the Jubilee and the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s fancy ball on July 2. The price of seats, refreshments, and 
carriages on Jubilee Day forms an inexhaustible subject. The ‘‘ early birds,” 
who made their arrangements many weeks ago, are now finding out that they 
could have obtained better places for far less money. Hunger and thirst will be 
the lot of many who made a bargain for seats or windows and neglected to 
stipulate for refreshments as well. Those who rely on hampers and picnic baskets 
will experience some difficulty in getting these to their destination. Carriages 
will not be allowed to pass into the City after 8.30 a.m., and many who start with 
apparently plenty of time in hand, will find their vehicles blocked on the way, 
when their only chance of gaining their seats will lie in abandoning both carriage and 
hampers. Many a small tragedy will be enacted on Tuesday next. It must be 
borne in mind that not even pedestrians will be allowed to pass the police line 
after 9 o’clock, and not then without tickets for houses and stands. Then there 
will be the getting home again after seven or eight hours of fatiguing 
watching and expectation, likely to tell on the well-fed, but how much more upon 
those whose sole provision is a couple of sandwiches and a flask. Should the 
day be hot, thirst will be overpowering. There will probably be a repetition of 
the remarkable scene on Jubilee Day in 1887, when Benoist’s establishment was 
stormed by a hungry, thirsty crowd. Piccadilly will be all right, with Prince’s 
Restaurant. 

Nothing could be more hideous than the present route of the procession. 
Building after building is surrounded by a huge unsightly stack of timber, till it 
looks as if half the houses in London were on the point of falling to pieces, and 
had to be propped up to prevent such a fatality. Some of the seats are at such 
an altitude and in such a position that it must be well-nigh impossible for the 
occupants to see anything of what is passing in the street below. The traffic in 
the sale of seats has in no way come up to what was at first anticipated, and 
there seems every reason for believing that the drop in prices will be 
very considerable. The general feeling with regard to the Jubilee festivities 
now appears to culminate in a desire that all were well over. It cannot, of 
course, be expected that the day will be got through without accidents, but it is 
doubtful whether the enterprising firm which has just worked out a scheme for 
granting insurance coupons against death by accident, injury to limb, or burglary 
on either of the three days, June 21st, 22nd, or 23rd, will do anything in the 
shape of a thriving business! The small sum of sixpence being the price of the 
premium they ask, may probably form an inducement to some to join the invest- 
ment. Certainly the Diamond Jubilee is affording opportunities for taxing 
people’s ingenuity to the utmost if it is doing nothing else. 

The Palace Theatre during the past week has been profusely decorated with 
a polychromatic display of bunting. The reason for this has, no Coubt, been a 
desire on the part of the management to testify to their loyalty at this most 
auspicious time of ‘Oh the Jubilee.” But, if so, why have they so con- 
spicuously displayed the Fenian flag? Surely it would have been just as easy to 
provide the proper ensign as ‘‘ the harp without a crown.” 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which some places would like 
to celebrate the Jubilee. Coventry is seeking for a candidate who will personate 
Lady Godiva and repeat some of her prototype’s feats, which are so closely 
associated with this ancient town. Jersey, on the other hand, is moJern in its 
views, and as many of its inhabitants have conceived an antipathy to the 
S.S. Dora, they suggest burning her in memory of the longest reign. This 
steamer seems to have been singularly unfortunate of late, and the week before 
last, just as she was entering Guernsey Harbour, she ran into and seriously 
damaged Mr. M. Cope’s yacht Lautana. It is said that the collision was 
caused by the machinery on the Dora having hung and refused to go astern 
in answer to the telegraph on deck, though it is more probable that the engineer 
misunderstood the order he was given. Possibly if the name of the boat were 
changed the inhabitants of Jersey might recognise that the Dora was no more. 

Nothing illustrates the national temper or humour more distinctly than the 
kind of colours fashionable at any time. The epoch of agricultural depress:on 
and bad trade from 1880 to 1894 was marked by subdued, sober, neutral tints 
for women’s wear. This season the nation’s high spirits are, rightly or wrongly, 
represented by the colour scheme of the Brazilian parrot. Such a quiet 
combination as a scarlet hat, bright blue jacket, orange skirt, and violet parasol 
would, to-day, nearly pass as a mourning costume. 

Messrs. George Newnes, Limite, announce two additions to their series of 
photographic art albums. The first, entitled ‘“‘The Thames Illustrated, a 
Picturesque Journeying between Ricl mond and Oxford,” will be published in 
twelve sixpenny weekly parts, and will contain nearly 300 views, printed on art 
paper from copper plates, of the most lovely scenery on the Thames. When 
complete, the work will form the most perfect and the most artistic guide to the 
Thames in existence. 

The other serial announced iy Messrs. Newnes will consist of photographic 
illustrations of animals, with explanatory letterpress. The photographs have 
been taken in all parts of the habitable world, and are mainly from studies by 
the well-known zoological photographer, Mr. Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S. .As a 
means of interesting children in natural history this work will be found unrivalled, 
while it will also appeal to all lovers of animals. It will be issued in twelve 
sixpenny fortnightly parts, printed on art paper, and will be entitled ‘* All About 
Animals,” 
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Ross and the Epsom 
Summer Meeting, have 
interfered more or less 
with polo, both at Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh, of late, but 
some good games have been 
played at both places, and 
descriptions of these will be 
found elsewhere. The histories 
of these good matches, played 
the week before last, were 
omitted from last week’s 
polo, in the last number of 
Country Ltrer, on account of 
space. These were the rst 
Life Guards v. Ranelagh; 
Rugby v. Hurlingham; and 
1st Life Guards ». The Scots 
Greys. In the first of these 
the soldiers were represented 
by Mr. P. B. Cookson, Captain 
Clowes, Captain Milner, and 
Mr. Schreiber (back), and the 
club by Mr. F. Belleville, 
Captain Longfield, Mr. Ravens- 
croft, and Mr. Wheeler (back). 
The visitors played up well, their 

back beingconspicuously useful, 
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whilst their 2 and 3 both hit hard and straight; but they lacked 
combination and mutual reliance, and will improve with practice. 
As it was they scored five goals to their opponents’ eight. or the 
latter Ravenscroft played well, Wheeler’s hitting was hard and 
weil timed, and Belleville’s riding off was very useful to his side. 

On the Wednesday, at Ranelagh, there was a great match 
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between the Rugby and Hurlingham Polo Clubs. The former 
played Mr. G. A. Miller, Captain Renton, Mr, E. D. Miller, and 
Mr. J. Dryborough (back); the latter, Messrs. E. B. Shephard, 
Rawlinson, W. Buckmaster, and John Watson (back). 
E. D. Miller and Renton began the attack at once, and the latter, 
on Matchbox, soon got through and scored. Hurlingham then 
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replied, some clever passing 
between their 2 and 3 resulting 
in a goal being hit by the latter, 
and then the same number, on 
the flying Cyclone, made a 
brilliant run, and scored again. 
E. D. Miller, who.was riding 
Mainspring, next got the ball 
out of a scrimmage in the centre 
of the ground, and made 4 
good run, resulting in a goal, 
and in the next period Shephard 
scored again for Hurlingham. 
The play up to this point had 
been very even, but Hurling- 
ham now went right ahead, and 
Rawlinson scored thrice in 
quick succession. Rugby 
rallied again towards the close 
of the match, and Dryborough, 
who had been playing well all 
the match through, obtained 
one more goal, which brought 
their score up to three, Hurl- 
ingham having scored six. It 
was afast gameall through, and 
some of the best ponies of the 
season were playing. 

It had been raining all the 
afternoon, and the ground was 
getting terribly cut up when 
the 1st Life Guards turned out 
to play the Scots Greys. Mr. 
E. B. Cookson, Captains Clowes 
and Milner, and Mr. Schreiber 
(back) played for the former ; 
and Mr. T. Conolly, Captain 
Miller, Mr. Harrison, and 
Captain Bulkeley-Johnson for 
the latter. This was a by no 
means uneven game, though 
the superior combination of the 
Dragoons had its usual effect, 
and in the end they won by five 
goals to one. A terribly wet 
afternoonon the Saturday putan 
effectual stopper on polo at 
Ranelagh, and the matches 
which ought to have come off 
on that day had consequently 
to be put off till the week 
following. 
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There was a great match, 
however, between Derbyshire 
and Hurlingham. The former 
played Captain Schofield and 
Messrs. G. Hardy, A. Ra-wiin- 
son, and W.  Bzxckmaster 
(back); whilst the home club 
was defended by Captain Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. Belleville, Captain 
Renton, and Mr. Dryborough 
(back). This game was 
attended with a most unfor- 
tunate incident in the accident 
to Mr. Buckmaster’s beautiful 
pony Catherine Wheel. The 
play was very fast and 
good all through, and when 
the game was stopped Hurl- 
ingham had scored five 
goals to their opponents’ two. 
There was a great display of high-class tournament ponies, 
Buckmaster playing Early Dawn, Cyclone, Wardie, and 
the unfortunate Catherine Wheel; whilst Renton was playing in 
brilliant form on Matchbox and Langosta, and was well backed up 
by Belleville riding Jack Tar and Prince. Dryborough’s four 
active weight-carriers, Pretty Girl, Amazon, Fusilier, and that 
wonderful grey Lord Dalmahoy, were all seen out, and Harly 
did good service for his side with Elastic, Sailor, and 
Gamecock, 

On Saturday, May 2gth, the Inniskilling Dragoons met a 
team of the Edinburgh Polo Club, whom they defeated by six 
goals toone. The soldiers were represented by Messrs. Fryer, 
Ansell, Holland, and Neil Haig; whilst Scotland was defended 
by Messrs. Robertson Aikman, Younger, Oliver Haig, and Stuart. 
Edinburgh were the first to attack, and pressing their opponents 
hard for the first ten minutes, Younger scored cleverly for his 
side. The Dragoons then carried the war into the enemy’s lines, 
and Holland was the first to score for them. This made the 
score one goal all. The play was now very even, but the soldiers 
gradually began to assert their superiority, and it was only the 
clever play of the Edinburgh back which several times saved that 
goal. At the end of the first half the score stood two goals to 
the Inniskillings and one to Edinburgh. Anse!l soon afterwards 
scored for his side by a very clever cross shot, and thea the 
Scottish teain, led by Aikman, niade several determine] attacks 
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TH “FOURTH OF 


HERE is no school in England, perhaps in the wide 
world, whose memory is held in greater affection by its 
“old boys” than the great public school of Eton. 
Founded by Henry VII., Eton has educated many great 
Englishmen who have risen to the very highest positions in the 
State, the Services, the Church, the Law, and in every profession 
which can be mentioned. There is no country where Eton’s 
sons are not to be found, and where “the glorious Fourth” is 
not celebrated in some way or other. Eton has given us so 
many Indian Viceroys that the Eton dinner at Simla has become 
quite an annual institution, where the toast of “ Floreat Etona” 
which stirs the blood of old Etonians like a trumpet blast is 
drunk with pious enthusixsim. 


CARRIAGES AT RANFLAGII. 
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on the soldiers’ territory, until Holland at last relieved the strain 
and the ball was carried back tothe otherend. Ansell and Fryer 
now became very busy, and N. Haig more than once placed the 
ball beautifully for them both, the result being that several more 
goals were made, and a good fast game ended in an easy victory 
for the soldiers. Edinburgh played a good game all through, 
but their opponents were too strong, and Ansell, who hit four 
goals out of six for his side, made some wonderful shots. 

The Cirencester Polo Club have been very busy this season, 
and they have beaten Oxford University by five goals to two, 
and the North Wilts Polo Club by five goals to love. The 
Wirral Polo Club were down to play Chester on the 29th of last 
month, but wet weather stopped what would otherwise have 
been a good match. 

Polo is going very strong at Gibraltar, where the Inter- 
Regimental Tournament will be played towards the end of this 
month. I hear that the Madrid Polo Club intend sending a 
team to the ‘* Rock.” 

News comes, too, of plenty of Polo at: Paris, where the game 
is well locked after by Colonel Darley; and in Ireland the Royal 
Dragoons, who had previously defeated Belfast by eight goals to 
one, found a County Derry team too good for them. This was 
a very fast game, I hear, but the Irishmen kept their places the 
‘best, and won by six goals to three. 

The 8th Hussais, who are not playing this season, have 
sold most of their best ponies, 
and the 17th Lancers are send- 
ing up nine to-day that will pro- 
bably: fetch good prices; but 
the English Inter-Regimental 
Tournament will be contested 
by some good teams, of whom 
the Gunners, the Scots Greys, 
the 15th Hussars, and the three 
regiments of Household 
Cavalry will all do well, the 
Blues being the best I have 
seen yet. 

There will be plenty o° 
good polo on Saturday next. At 
Hurlingham the final game of 
the Handicap Tournament will 
take place, and the club will 
play both the roth Hussars 
and the 17th Lancers. At 
Ranelagh there will be a match 
between Ilurlingham and 
Ranelagh, whilst the Aldershot 
Division will also attack the 
home club. 
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JUNE AT ETON. 


And so, in a greater or less degree, throughout the world is 
the old school celebration kept up. 

But to see the Fourth of June festivities in perfection one 
should go to Eton itself. Close to the Royal Borough of Windsor, 
but separated from it by a most picturesque reach of the silvery 
‘Thames, stands the ancient town, its college chapel a conspicuous 
object in the view for miles round, nestling under the shadow of 
the Castle. Anda beautiful spot it is on this fine June day, when 
its trees and every natural surrounding are at their very best. 
‘rom early morn to dewy eve the celebration is kept up; but 
such is the unkindness of fate, that it- has grown into a tradition, 
almost as ‘strongiy rooted as the English idea of ‘ Queen’s 
weather,” that ‘it is sure to rain on the Fourth of June.” This 
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year, however, was happily exceptional, 
and a charming summer day conduced 
to the success of the festivities. 

To receive “his people,” which is 
Etonese for his father and mother, ‘ his 
sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts,” 
young Eton had arrayed himself in 
the glossiest of silk hats, the whitest of 
ties and collars, and the smartest of 
clothing generally ; and what a pleasant 
sight it was to see these boys and 
young men gallantly escorting their 
female belongings through the college 
or town, and explaining and describing 
to their admiring and awe-struck 
companions their school surroundings, 
or comparing notes with their fathers 
on the material changes which have 
taken place in Eton in the last five-and- 
twenty years. 

The Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, whose son, Prince Arthur, is 
an Eton boy, drove to the college 
shortly before noon, and in the Quad- 
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ON THE BROCAS. 
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rangle they were saluted by a Guard 
of Honour of the College Volunteers, 
under the command of Majors James and 
Godsal. Dr. Hornby and Dr. Warre, 
the Provost and the Head Master, 
with many other prominent gentlemen, 
received their Royal Highnesses. Miss 
Warre-Cornish presented the Duchess 
with a rose shower bouquet, and the 
whole party, accompanied by the other 
visitors, proceeded tothe Upper School, 
where ‘‘ Speeches ”’ took place. 

And speaking of the changes that 
have occurred in the Eton régime of 
late years, one of the most noticeable 
is that which has taken place in the 
character of the speeches delivered on 
the Fourth of June. Formerly selections 
from Latin and Greek authors filled 
the entire list, but now English takes 
the most prominent position, while 
speeches in other modern languages 
are considerably more frequent than 
those in Latin and Greek. 

Subsequently some hundred of the 
distinguished visitors were entertained 
to luncheon by Dr. Hornby. The list 
of the guests is too long to give here, 
but in addition to their Royal High- 
nesses it included bishops, generals, 
admirals, and a very distinguished com- 
pany. ‘The silver-gilt model of the 
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College Chapel crowned the buffet, 
flanked by the many ancient cups 
and tankards. which may be said 
to be the heirlooms of the college 
plate. 

At the close the Provost proposed 
the usual toast, ‘‘ In piam memoriam,” 
drunk by the assembled guests in 
solemn silence. Then came “ Her 
Majesty the Queen,” with appropriate 
congratulatory remarks on the ever- 
present Diamond Jubilee. H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught responded for 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
the rest of the Royal Family, and con- 
cluded his speech by proposing, amidst 
cheers, the toast of the day—‘ Iloreat 
Etona.” 

Then to the cricket match, where 
there was a large assemblage of spec- 
tators, the proceedings being enlivened 
by the band of the Royal Ilorse 
Guards, and a merry peal from the 
Castle bells. 

Afterwards, at about half-past six, 
the event of the day, the procession of boats, commenced. 
Other schools and colleges may have cricket matches, 
speeches, military bands, and_ other celebrations for their 
annual festival, but the procession of boats belongs to Eton 
and to Eton alone. The cumpany trooped out on to the Brocas, 
the picturesque grey Castle forming a most appropriate back- 
ground to show up the gay colours of the ladies’ dresses and 
parasols to the fullest advantage, a sight which is not easily 
forgotten by those who witness it. A small space by the landing- 
stage, at which the boats were moored, was fenced off, and 
there, under the charge of two or three policemen and the college 
watermen, the oars reposed. At the appointed time the gaily- 
dressed crews assembled, the oarsmen in white ducks and 
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ON THE RAFT. Copyright—"'C.L.” 
coloured shirts, with straw hats crowned with the respective 
devices of their boats, and surmounted by garlands of flowers, or 
oak, laurel, or bay leaves. The coxswains are attired as naval 
officers, and, to tell the truth, it does look a little incongruous to 
see a young smiling face under the cocked hat of an English 
admiral, the wearer carrying a large bouquet in one hand 
and a full-dress sword in the other; but there they were, 
cocked hats, bouquets, epaulettes, and all, one of the most 
prominent and characteristic features of a delightful and 
picturesque show. 

On rowing upriver the lower boats led the way. They 
paddled up a short distance and lay under the bank previous 
to returning in order pist the Brocas, and then, with the 
ten-oared Monarch at the head of 
the procession, rowed up stream to 
Surly. 

Later in the evening they returned 
to Windsor, their arrival being greeted 
with much military music from two 
binds playing different tunes at the 
sune time, the chiming of the bells of 
the Curfew Tower, and the firing of 
hiliny maroons. 

Full boating uniforms were worn 
by the respective crews, the principal 
distinction for each boat being the 
badges and decorations of the straw 
hats, which were as follows :—Upper 
Loats—Monarch (ten-oar), straw hat, 
with purple and gold ribands, gold 
anchor, and motto ‘ Floreat Etona”’; 
Victory, straw hat, with Eton blue 
and silver ribands, Eton arms, and 
l.urel wreath; Prince of Wales, straw 
hat, with crimson and gold riband, gold 
Prince of Wales’s feathers, rose, thistle, 
and shamrock wreath. Lower Boats— 
Britannia, straw hat, blue and gold 
riband, gold figure of Britannia, moss 
rose wreath; Dreadnought, straw hat, 
with crimson and silver riband, silver 
Royal arms, and bay-leaf wreath; 
Ilibernia, straw hat, green and gold 
1iband, gold harp, shamrock wreath ; 
St. George, straw hat, red and gold 
ihband, gold St. George, myrtle blossom 
wreath; Thetis, straw hat, sea-green 
and silver riband, silver oar, and white 
rose wreath; Defiance, straw hat, 
mauve and gold riband, gold oars, pink 
rose wreath; Alexandra, black straw 
hat, black riband, silver shield and 
arms, lily of the valley wreath. The 
coxswains wore gold-laced naval 
uniform, adorned with bouquet, and the 
sterns of the boats were flagged with 
their distinctive ensigns. 

The whole proceedings terminated 
with the usual display of fireworks, 
amongst the set pieces being the Eton 
College Arms and a portrait of the 
Queen. This year, however, we missed 
our old friend—the device of the Eton 
Copyright—"c,L." eight rowing—which used to be so pro- 
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minent a feature in the firework display. 
As the fireworks ran down, stroke being ¢ *{> 
the first to give in, they were one and 
all in turn prodded in the back by the 
man behind, stroke receiving the most 
vigorous dig of the lot from seven, the 
remainder of the crew gradually losing 
their time, and expiring amid the cheers 
of the onlookers. It was a most 
successful day throughout, quite one 
of the most successful of recent 
years. 

The congratulatory telegrams re- 
ceived during the day from all partsof the 
world, showed how dear their old school 
always remains to Eton boys wherever 
they may be; and when the large com- 
pany vho were privileged to witness 
this celebration departed homewards 
they one and all echoed the hearty wish 
embodied in the Duke of Connaught’s 
toast in the College Hall and in the 
telegrams from abroad—* Floreat 
Etona.” Viole, by C. Tussey’. 


A CURIOSITY 


HE accompanying illustration may well be described as a 
curiosity in coaching. It was taken at Mhow, in India, on 
the occasion of a big field day. It is not altogether easy 

to accurately describe the team as it appears in the photograph. 
It certainly is not a camel four-in-hand, for each quadruped has 
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A CAMEL TEAM. 
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IN COACHING. 


his separate driver, which makes it equally inapplicable to style 
the turn-out four camels with postillions. Our information 
concerning the team does not extend beyond the bare fact that 
there is the coach on the ground drawn by four camels, 
each with a rider on its back sitting astride the hump. How the 
camels performed their task of drawing the coach, at what 
pace they took it, that of the flying post-chaise or of the more 
tardy pirate ’bus, history does not relate. It is easily conceivable, 
however, to those who know the wilful waywardness of the 
captious camel, that a difference of opinion between either of 
the two leaders and his rider might result in the conveyance 
being somewhat awkwardly placed. Even the pig, who, with the 
string round his hind leg, is only induced to proceed in the right 
way by the administration of sundry jerks which satisfy him that 
he is doing exactly the opposite of what he is wanted to do, is 
not more sublimely obstinate than a sour-tempered camel. 
The stories of the difficulty of getting the ship of the desert to 
steer on a straight course when that same ship is not so inclined, 
told by travellers who profess to relate their own experiences—- 
making all due allowance for the essence of Munchausen with 
which travellers’ tales are more often than not served up—all go 
to show that for sheer downright stubbornness—* pure cussed- 
ness,” to quote Artemus Ward—the camel, when really put 
to it to show what he can do, can give countless points even to 
the pig, while the much-maligned mule, who has a fair reputation 
for intractability, simply isn’t in it at all. 





YACHTS OF TRE Seas. 


is, perhaps, the most costly, and has more money spent 

on it than any of the others. If a proof of. this should 
be wanted, we have only to visit Cowes during the regatta held 
there at the beginning of August, when the greatest sceptic 
would be convinced of the fact, and the novice would be 
astonished at the vast display of floating wealth to be seen in 
and about the harbour. The foreigners who come to take part 
in that great annual festival must think that our claims to being 
the greatest maritime nation on earth are well founded, for 
nowhere else in the world can so great a collection of yachts be 
seen together at one time, varying as they do from many 
hundreds of tons down to the tiny half-raters and the small steam 
launches. 

If we approach Cowes from the Portsmouth side, the 
view is interesting, for in the distance there appears to be a 
perfect forest of masts, and as we draw nearer the yachts begin 
to take shape, and then we realise what a vast expenditure it 
must take to keep them in commission. 

Although practically unlimited money can be spent on 
yachting, yet it can also be indulged in for a comparatively 
small sum, if one does not mind roughing it a little, and a great 
deal of pleasure can be derived therefrom. In fact, it can be 
safely said that there are amongst the owners of yachts of below 
fifty tons more real sailors than in vessels above that tonnage, 
and in many cases more real enjoyment is obtained in small 
yachts than in big ones. The owners of the large steam yachts 
are in some instances little better than passengers on an Atlantic 
liner, and know little or nothing about navigation or the handling 
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of a ship; therefore, they cannot get the full pleasure out of their 
vessels. On the other hand, the owners of yachts of below 
fifteen tons are invariably practical seamen, and, in the majority 
of cases, do a great part of their own navigation, as well as 
helping in the general work of their yachts, such as taking a turn 
at the tiller, or hauling on a rope if more help be needed, for 
they, as a rule, cannot afford to employ more hands than are 
absolutely necessary. 

One of the most costly forms of yachting is undoubtedly 
racing ; this is easily accounted for. In the first place a racing 
yacht will require about double the number of hands to work 
her that a cruiser of the same tonnage would need, and, further- 
more, the men are paid higher wages, for on the larger raters, at 
any rate, it is customary to give them £1 each for a win, and ros. 
for a lose. They earn this, however, for the work is hard, and 
they seldom obtain a day’s rest ; for when they are not actually 
engaged in racing a great part of their time is taken up in getting 
from port to port. 

Another great source of expense is the tremendous wear and 
tear on the spars, sails, and other gear, for everything has to be 
made as light as possible, so breakages are continually taking 
place. Racing yachts are also more expensive to build than 
cruisers, and they depreciate much more quickly in value, for 
after they are outclassed they fetch little money, as they are not 
much use for anything else, not being as a rule strong enough to 
convert into cruisers. 

Steam yachting is again an expensive amusement, not on 
account of the first cost being greater, but because a steam 
yacht, in order to possess the same amount of accommodation ag 
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a sailing yacht, has to be of considerably larger tonnage, as 
the engines in the former fill up a great quantity of room. 
Machinery is also costly to keep in repair, and coals have to be 
bought. Skilled labour must be employed in order to drive the 
engines satisfactorily, and in this respect it is false economy to 
employ an engineer who is not thoroughly competent. 

The working expenses of yachts that both sail and steam 
are very large, for there is the 
usual crew of a sailing yach 
of the same tonnage to be 
paid, as well as the engine- 
room staff. A certain amount 
of money that would, in a 
purely sailing vessel, be spent 
in towing, is, of course, saved, 
as no tugs are required to take 
the vessel in and out of har- 
bour. No doubt for extended 
cruises this form of yacht is 
best, as all the pleasure of 
sailing is enjoyed, whilst vexa- 
tious delays occasioned by 
calms are avoided. 

To combine a maximum 
of comfort with a minimum of 
expenditure, a good sailing 
yacht of from forty to fifty 
tons is best. Such can gener- 
ally be bought from one to two 
thousand pounds. A crew of 
from three to five hands would 
be required, besides a captain 
and mate, and, if preferred, a 
steward. The cost of keeping 
the yacht in repair would of 
course vary very much in 
different years, but an average 
outlay of from £100 to £150 
ought to be sufficient. The 
remaining charges would be for 
consumable stores, insurance, 
and harbour dues, all of which, 
though not heavy expenses, would keep on increasing ia 
proportion to the time the yacht was in commission. 

_ Many people prefer to charter a yacht for a fixed period ; 
which can be done for about 30s. per ton per month for steam 
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yachts, and rather less for sailing vessels. This includes 
everything except consumable stores (the cost of these 
amounts to much more in a steam yacht) and insurance, which 
have to be paid for by the hirer. No doubt this method of 
yachting saves a great deal of trouble and responsibility, and is, 
verhaps, cheaper in the long run. 
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This week we give illustrations of the Isolde, ITester, and 
NavaHog. The building of the last-named was commenced in 
the autumn of 1892, by the well-known American firm of 
Herreshoff, of Bristol, R.I., from designs of Mr. N. G. Herreshoff. 
In the following year her owner, Mr. R. P. Carroll, brought her 
over to England, but she did not race until somewhat late in the 
season, for her first essay was on the opening day of the Cowes 
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*week, viz., july 31st. On that occasion she had to compete 
against the Valkyrie II., Britannia, Satanita, Iverna, and 
Calluna, and was defeated by the two former. She was again 
under racing colours on the following Thursday, when she proved 
herself to be a very ‘‘ tender” boat, for, owing to a heavy gust of 
wind, she heeled over so much that it was feared by several 
onlookers that she would not right herself; after remaining, 
however, for a few seconds practically unmanageable, she was 
luffed up, and the only result of the squall was that the mainsail 
burst at the clew, so she was forced to retire from the contest. 
On the next day the Satanita lowered the Yankee’s colours by 
7min. 36sec. in half a gale of wind, which exactly suited Mr. 
Clarke’s Southampton-built cutter. ‘The American’s first win in 
English waters was on the Saturday in the same week, when 
she defeated Calluna, her only opponent, by 11min. 25sec. Her 
most notable v: ory was, however, in the race for the Breton 
lteef Challenge © _, for she succeeded in regaining that valuable 
trophy by beating, . ~ or ling to the somewhat mysterious ruling 
of the Royal Yacht suadron Committee, the defending yacht 
Britannia. The Nava. », tosum up her rerformances generally, 
started on eighteen occ. ions, and succeeded in winning six 
prizes, to the value of £44. On October the 2nd, in the same 
year, she started from Cowes on her return journey across the 
Atlantic, with Mr. and Mrs. Carroll on board. Everything went 
well until the yacht was off the Bermudas, when she encountered 
a heavy gale and had her topmast carried away, which in falling 
knocked overboard Mr. Tiverton, the navigator, but he was 
fortunately caught in some of the rigging of the broken spar, and 
was thus rescued. On November the 18th she arrivel at New 
York without further adventure. 

The IsoLpe, 65-rating, is the property of Mr. P. Donaldson, 
who, it will be remembered, was one of the syndicate that owneJl 
the 141-rater Calluna; she comes from the board of Mr. W. 
Fife, jun., and was built at Fairlie in 1895. During her first 
season she started fifty-two times, and won thirty-one first and six 
other prizes, amounting in all to £1,162 10s. Last year in sixty- 
five starts she secured in all thirty-three prizes, and was first on 
twenty-six occasions ; their total value was £1,025. This season 
she is again carrying the well-known black and gold of her owner 
on the Clyde. 

The 74-rater, Hester, was built by Messrs. Hansen and 
Sons, of Cowes, in 1895, also from desigris of Mr. W. Fife, jun. 
Her original owner was Mr. J. Gretton, jun., but early this 
season she was sold to Mr. J. Nairn, and has since been raced 
with some success on the Clyde. Last year her prize money 
amounted to £273, which was the.result of winning five first and 
six other prizes in twenty-six starts. SEAMEW, 
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ITHIN a short and pleasant drive of the quaint old 

WV town of Wendover, in Buckinghamshire, and with 
Tring, in Hertfordshire, over the hills on the other 

side, lies Halton, the splendid country seat of Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild. It isa great and imposing edifice, with something 
of the stately air of a French chateau, embodying in its architec- 
ture the pleasing characters of classic grace and modern elegance. 
The house, unlike some that have been treated in these pages, 
has not grown through the centuries. It is a veritable creation, 
and its author may feel justly proud of his work. When we 
reflect that but a few years ago that beautiful sweep of country 
which lies on the slope of the Halton hills, in the glorious region 
of the Chilterns, was worked by the plough, or given up only to 
the feeding of cattle, we cannot but be overcome with surprise 
that so magnificent a house should have risen on the spot, 
invested with the charm of artistic completeness, and lying in 
the midst of beautiful gardens, with a character quite their own, 
and of a park and estate brought by sedulous attention and loving 
care to a condition of splendid development. ‘ Completeness’”’ 
is, perhaps, not the word that Mr. de Rothschild applies to his 
creation, for there is always something going on at his artistic 
treasure-house — some new arrangement of lighting, some 
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change in his famous collection of pictures, some adornment 
or work of art to be added, some alteration or new feature 
in the park or gardens, or at the home farm, or the chalet 
on the hill. 

The character of the house, which is well seen in the 
pictures, may be briefly described. A spacious entrance leads to a 
magnificent and lofty hall, luxuriously furnished and carpeted, 
adorned with fine pictures, and stored with works of art. Hence 
a grand stairease, with richly-carved balustrades, and walls lined 
with magnificent tapestries by Neilson, a famous worker of the 
last century, leads to the galleries which surround the hall, and 
out of which open the various upper apartments. The splendid 
dining-room, also entered from the hall, is a spacious chamber, 
with an admirable carved mantel, hung with many notable 
pictures and a lovely piece of old tapestry, and giving from its 
windows a fine view over the park. At the end of the hall, 
opposite to the staircase, is the way through to the winter 
garden, with the north and south drawing-rooms on either hand 
as it is approached. Upon these apartments abundant adorn- 
ment has been bestowed, but with such an artistic hand that 
carving, inlay, wall decoration and ceiling all conduce to a 
supremely harmonious whole. Extreme care  has_ been 
bestowed upon the arrangement and lighting 
of the pictures, and the eye rests wholly 
satisfied upon rooms for which we might 
go far to find a parallel. ‘This, indeed, is 
the supreme charm of the house, for its extra- 
ordinary richness of decoration never detracts 
from the quiet and harmonious character that 
is the delight of country homes. Repose 
dominates the whole. This may be seen 
again in the noble billiard-room and_ the 
boudoir, as well as other apartments of the 
house. 

Mr. de Rothschild has a noble collection 
ot pictures at Halton, including many choice 
examples, chiefly of the Dutch, French, and 
English schools. ‘There are admirable works 
of Wouvermans, ‘Teniers, Hobbema, Terburg, 
Jan Steen, Cuyp, Ostade, and many more; of 
Watteau, Pater, Boucher, and Paul Potter; of 
Reynolds, Romney, and a host of others. Mr. 
de Rothschild is a well-known connoisseur, but 
his collection must not be dealt with here. His 
mansion is stored with an infinity of other works 
of art—carvings, lacquers, enamels, magnificent 
examples of the rarest Sévres, old Italian and 
French silver-work, furniture of rare excellence, 
beautifully worked and _ inlaid,. interesting 
tapestries, and a crowd of ‘beautiful things. 
Yet, again, it may be noted that, though days 
might be spent in examining the art treasures of 
Halton, the mansion, ‘unlike some treasure- 
houses, nowhere suggests the idea of a museum. 
147, Strand. It is, in short, a country home filled with home 
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comforts and yet abounding with rare interest, 
and representing admirably the arts and refine- 
ments of the Western world. 

The gardens are not less charming than 
the house. Instead of formal terraces, the ground 
has been shaped in grassy slopes, diversified by 
gay flower-beds and groups of beautiful trees 
and shrubs, and leads down to the winding 
water, the shady alleys, and the Italian garden. 
There is here absolute seclusion, and at every 
turn of the pathway some new delight is dis- 
closed. The gardens, like the house, have an 
original character, and abundant ingenuity is 
devoted to the development of the gardener’s 
art, and new devices an fresh arrangements are 
triel. Below the house is the Indian tent, a 
charming resort indeed, with surpassingly beau- 
tiful surroundings, and a view from its windows 
up the park to the wooded hills, with the man- 
sion itself lifting its pointe| roofs in the midst. 
The tent is an exquisite example of Oriental 
work, but has been shaped to its present pur- 
pose by clever Western hands, which have built it 
in with stout walls, given it a permanent roof, 
fitted it with a fireplace, furnished it appro- 
priately, and adJed offices for servants behind. 
The hothouses, which have a great area of 
glass, are near, and in them both fruit for the 
table and flowers in extraordinary richness, 
variety, and profusion are grown. ‘The stables, 
too, are extensive, and the home farm is a 
marvel in its way. It is the abode of poultry of 
many kinds in great numbers, and aroun its 
quadrangle they may be seen in every stage—ducks and turkeys 
included—from their first breaking of the egg, through their 
adolescence and development, to the fattening p2ns, and the 
place where they are prepared for the table, whether for despatch 
to the mansion or to the house in town. The life history of 
sheep may be followed ina similar way, and the cattle in the 
park are many. 

From these interesting regions the visitor may most 
profitably take his way to the chalet, at a great elevation, on a hill 
which is a conspicuous object from the park. A winding road 
leads up through Halton woods to the top. In the ascent a vast 
country is seen through the thick branches of the trees, and at 
advantageous positions on the way there are special view-points, 
at which it is well to draw the rein. It is truly a magnificent 
prospect, with a wooded foreground, the mansion below on the 
slope enframed in its beautiful gardens, the green stretches of the 
park with a great variety of foliage to distinguish it, the winding 
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water of the lake, the farmsteads of the estate, and, beyond, a 
far country spread out to the distant hills beyond Oxford. The 
chalet is reached after passing over an excellent tan gallop and 
a stretch of level turf on the top of the hill. Then the full 
splendour of the prospect is disclosed, and the visitor is lost in 
admiration as he surveys the vast panorama—a country of 
exceeding richness, chosen long ago for the seats of noblemen and 
gentlemen—and his eye wanders over the woods of Tring, Aston 
Clinton, Mentmore, and many other great seats of Buckingham, 
With a visit to Mr. de 
halet we must conclude. It is a charming little 
house vy h« ry convenience for those who resort to it for their 
divers'.o, or the prospect it affords. Here a little crowd of 
lovely Japanese spaniels rush out to bark at the new-comer 
their saucy greeting. The chalet is certainly not the least of 
the many attractions of Haltor. 


Rothschild’s 
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THE EIGHTS AT OXFORD. 


UITE so fine a sight as the stretch of the Isis between 
Salter’s boathouse and the Cher during Eights’ Week 
cannot be found short of Henley. Oxford is then fulle1 
of visitorseven than in Commemoration Week, and every 

visitor naturally betakes himself, or rather herself, to the 
brother’s, or the cousin’s, or the friend’s barge for a sight of the 
boats, and the people, and the dresses, The fashion and 
orderliness on the roofs of the barges, and the snug teas inside, 
mike a quaint coatrast—as of civilisation to savagery—-to the 
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MAGDALEN BUMP TRINITY. 


screaming, jostling, frantic, half-clad crowd tearing down the 
towpath on the opposite bank. But indeed the excitement of the 
races, which hardly stirs the serenity of the visitors, is too strong 
for their sense of propriety among native patriots. It is exciting 
to row in a race, but those who have tried both know that the 
rowers do not feel a tithe of the excitement of the spectator. To 
stand by your boat at the start, to hear the numbers shouted 
down the bank, Seven, six, five and the boat is not straight ; 
four, three, two—and will the cox. throw the bung clear of the 
boat ? one—and at last the gun 
is off, and you are shouting 
and running your level best. 
There is no excitement like it 
for bringing your heart into 
your mouth. The _ hoarse 
fervour of the coaches, the 
revolving of rattles, the blowing 
of whistles, and the occasional 
pistol shot, designed to make a 
crew spurt at the very psycho- 
logical moment, make up a 
veritable pandemonium, but 
the experience is not one to be 
missed by those in search of 
hew sensations. 

In some ways the Eights 
were this year less successful 
than usual; there was most of 
the time a nasty cross wind 
which interfered with the style 
of the rowing and the pleasure 
of the spectators, though not 
apparently with their number, 
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number than iscustomary. To 
be accurate, there were exactly 
twenty bumps in all, or an 
average of less than four a 
night, but, unfortunately, 
the majority were made too 
early in the course to b:2 of 
much advantage as a spectacle. 
Also, after the first night, there 
was no chance, as was apparent 
even to the prophets, of a good 
race forhead place. New 
College were quite a class 
better thin the boats behind 
them. They were, indeed, a 
beautiful boat to watch; 
possibly not quite so fast as 
last year, but still many points 
above the average even of late 
years. They have the true 
Eton style, and ought to have 
made an excellent object lesson 
in form tothe cluster of Lower 
Division eights drawn up to se2 
the finish. Magdalen, with four 
blues in the boat, expected and 
were expected to do _ better, 
but they seemed to get worse 
as the week advanced. |The 
first night they rowed into 
Trinity at a great pace—an act 
of revenge, as Trinity had run 
into them last year at the start, 
through an accident with the 
bung. The second night they 
finished about their distance 
off New, but afterwards, partly 
owing to greater exertions in 
the New College boat, were 
much further behind, while on 
the last night they were at 
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least two distances away, and 
had hardly gained on Trinity. 

University, who were 
fourth, had some difficulty in 
keeping away from Balliol, who 
were a very strong crew, but 
just unable to put in the neces- 
sary spurt at the finish. Lower 
down Christ Church supplied 
the great excitement. For 
many years the House was 
always well up, but in the last 
year or two had fallen 
lamentably, and this year 
started in the unenviable posi- 
tion of sandwich boat, that is, 
top of the Lower Division and 
bottom of the First. They 
retrieved much of their lost 
pride of place by making five 
bumps, and thus finished sixth 
on the river. They were un- 
lucky not to make a bumpevery 
night, but on Friday, Brase- 
nose, who were in front, caught 
St. John’s at the very start owing to a violent crab in the latter 
boat. 

Possibly, owing to the wind, an unusual number of crabs 
were caught; Keble, fortunately at the time a very long way ahead, 
were nearly caught on the post from this cause; Oriel were just 
about to make a bump, when one member of the crew dug deep, 
and it was with difficulty that they righted in time to pass the 
post ; and St. John’s, as said, were victims from pursuing the 
same pastime. 

Though bumps were, on the whole, few, it happened, 
contrary to general expectation, that the last night was 
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particularly full of incidents. Christ Church again went off 


at a great pace, and bumped Exeter almost in the Gut ; Brasenose, 
who did a good deal of up and down work, caught Hertford, and 
Queen’s sent St. John’s to the bottom, so to speak. Three 
bumps in the First Division on the last night is more than can be 
expected, but it was the Second Division that supplied the really 
gallery bump of the races. On Tuesday there had been immense 
cheering when Wadham, Lincoln, and Oriel passed the barges 





LADY ARTHUR GROSVENOR'S WHIPPETS. 


lovers in a sensible way than Lady Arthur Grosvenor, 
who, by the bye, as all her friends are glad to know, is 
fast recovering from her accident in the hunting field which for 


“Liver are few women who may be termed better dog 
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LINCOLN BUMP WADHAM. Oxfora. 


all overlapping, but thanks to sume clever washing off by the 
two coxes as well as an odd crab or two, nothing resulted. On 
the Wednesday, Lincoln, spurred by the sight of Oriel just 
behind them, made a most determined effort and managed to 
catch Wadham right opposite the grand stand, represented by 
the ‘Varsity barge. By this great feat they attained the proud 
position of eighth in their division. 

It was, till a few years ago, the custom for the head boat to 
draw up in full colours by its barge, and for the rest to row by, 
each crew as it passed standing up in the boat—a most difficult 
operation—with oars aloft, which were let fall as they went by 
with one plash into the water. This respectful function was 
reserved for Commemoration Week, and produced much amuse- 
ment, but as it became a point of honour subsequently for crews to 
fall into this river, and everyone got soaked through, and individual 
witticisms rather marred the dignity of the ovation, the 
pageant, or, procession of boats as it was called, has been robbed 
of this feature. But, perhaps, it is as well—the honour of being 
head of the river is enough ambition for any sane man. 





SOME LADIES’ DOGS. 


a time had disabled her. Of all the breeds she prefers the 
Whippet and the Scotch Terrier, and of the former variety the 
most notable dog in the Broxton kennel is Polly ’96, a rough- 
coated blue. This Whippet has won prizes at Cruft’s and at 
Holland Park, and invariably accompanies her mistress when 
out riding or coursing. Of course, no dog but a good worker 
could please an ardent sportswoman, and so Lady Arthur’s dogs 
are not merely for exhibition, but are kept in form and fettle by 
constant exercise on the course, and indulged in the excitement 
of occasional races within the park. Lady Arthur Grosvenor is 
a generous supporter of dog shows, and a member of the Grand 
Council of the Ladies’ Kennel Association. 

The pretty group of Dachshunds, divided by the self- 
sufficient Fox ‘ferrier, belongs to Mrs. Herbert Allingham, who is 
so well known as an active worker in hospital charities. Among 
the team portrayed in our pages is one of the very rare long- 
coated variety of the Deckel, which was given to Mrs. Allingham 
on one of her annual visits to the .Tyrol by the Countess Thurn. 
Schnapsie, as he is called, since his arrival has become quite a 
public character, having appeared in the show ring at Holland 
Park, where he won a first prize, and in the concert room, 
as ‘A Friend in Need,” in an entertainment given at the Great 
Northern Central Hospital. Hegreatly interested hisaudience and 
begged so intelligently, that his pretty gold-mounted collecting 
barrel, which was slung round his neck, contained a very large sum 
as a first instalment of the ‘“‘ Doggies’ Cot” for children at the 
hospital. Later in the evening, after his performance, the little 
invalids were allowed to caress Schnapsie, who paid them a visit 
in their several wards. Schnapsie is a glossy jet black dog, with 
bright tan markings, and his long coat is of a soft silky texture. 
He has a very long body, and a good type of head, with prettily 
{ringed ears, but his legs are not quite so bowed as his smooth- 
coated half-brothers, with whom he lives on the best of terms. 
Claudine ’95 and Manschen’g5, also seen in the picture, are both 
under 14lb. weight, so may be termed toys, while Lilliput and 
Lotte, the two seniors, are little bigger. Mrs. Allingham prefers 
the small dachs-dog to the big; she has won prizes at the 
Ladies’ Show with her dogs, and among the specials offered 
at Holland Park last year was a piece of Mrs. Allingham’s own 
work, a particularly graceful hand-painted screen of Malmaisons, 
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which was, fortunately, won by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales. The Fox 
Terrier who delights in his dwarf-legged com- 
panion is the particular pet of the Doctor, and 
among his master’s clientele to whom he has 
had the privilege of introduction he has always 
a hearty welcome for Dr. Jim. Any little dog 
wishing to subscribe to Schnapsie’s “ Doggies’ 
Cot” should send their contributions addressed 
to him at 25, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 

Mrs. Hicks’ Pomeranian Viva, who was 
born in 1894, began her show career by winning 
first Novice at the Aquarium, and first Open 
at Richmond in 1895, and her last achievement 
was at the Aquarium this year, when she again 
won a first prize as well as a special. Viva 
is a daughter of Bayswater Swell and Kitsey, 
and, needless to say, well deserves her honours 
in the ring. Mrs. Hicks has not cared to make 
a show dog of Dumby, for, like Viva, he is 
‘“‘of the family,” and a fixture of the household. 
Dumby is Viva’s faithful companion. ‘Ile 
is evidently,” says his mistress, ‘* accounted 
a person of some fascination, for Viva fell a 
prey to his charms directly they met, and the 
admiration was mutual, much 
to the chagrin of a family 
cat, Miggles by name, who for 
years past had laid his heart 
at the feet of the old beau. 
This devotion of Miggles 
Dumby finds hard to tolerate, 
and impossible to return. He 
will sit rigidly, enduring his 
rubbing and cajoleries with 
ill-repressed boredom, which, 
however, has never betrayed 
him into open incivility.”. Both 
are dogs of character. Viva, 
though very touchy when she 
thinks her charms are slighted 
by visitors, human or canine, 
is a lady of austere temper 
with beaux of whom she does 
not approve, persecuting them 
with a pitiless persistence that 
is only permissible to very 
pretty women. Dumby is a 
warrior from end to end, and 
all through, and appears to 
think that his mission in life 7 
is to make away with all dogs Photo, by O'Neill, DACHSHUNDS AND FOX TERRIER. 69, New Bond Street, 
of superior size to himself. 

Even Mrs. Hicks’ mastiff Marsyas was included in the list of what 
this small hero chose to consider his proper victims, but, though 
nearly eaten up in the unequa.. conflict, he lives to bully Marsyas. 


‘IN THE ROW. 
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Most of his life indeed is spent “in lying low and recovering 
from serious wounds,” periods of repairs which Viva lightens 
by her sympathetic companionship. A. S. R. 


HOUGH the cycling 
craze has drawn away 


a good many whilom 
devotees of ‘‘ The Row,” there 
are still plenty of equestrians 
to be seen taking horse exer- 
cise in the early summer morn- 
ings. The day of the univer- 
sal motor-car, and the breed- 
ing of fat horses for the 
hippophagist, is yet in the 
dim distance, despite all the 
prophecies indulged in by 
enthusiasts this time twelve 
months back of the immediate 
disappearance from the streets 
of the horse as a beast of 
Me ot gt burden, so ph as the 
fP\ % oh) ( fall | =. Traction Engine Emancipation 

(ae itt See Act should become law. After 
yk all, it was really pretty safe to 
predict that if horses had lived 
through the introduction of 
railways without their sphere of 
usefulness being much affected, 
their status could and would be 
little altered by the advent of 
the malodorous motor-car. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT ALEXANDRA PARK. 


HE Alexandra Park 
meeting has always 
been a popular one 

with Londoners, notwithstand- 
ing that it has, until recently, 
suffered from many disadvan- 
tages and drawbacks. The 
present lessees, Messrs. Pratt 
and Co., were, until last year, 
merely the managers for the 
owners of the unfortunate 
Alexandra Palace, who were 
obliged to spend all, or nearly 
all, the receipts from the race- 
course on various outgoings in 
connection with the building, 
and, therefore, were not able 
to do justice to the race- 
meeting. 

Recognising the necessity 
of moving with the times, 
Messrs. Pratt and Co., after 
many efforts, succeeded in 
themselves obtaining a 
of the racecourse, which has 
enabled them to embark capital 
upon improvements. The en- 
terprise of the firm has long 
been well known to racing 
men, so that it comes as nc 
surprise that from the day they 
obtained possession of the pro- 
perty until the present moment 
the hand of the improver has 
never been idle. Under the 
old régime trotting and cyclin: 
races were held here, and 
Bank Holiday and other fcts 
were of frequent occurrence. 
These not only prevented very 
much - needed improvements 
being made in the shape of the 
racecourse, but by reason o! 


lease 


the traffic did considerable 
damage to the turf on the 


course, and made it impossible 
for the management to close 
the numerous roads and patlis 
intersecting it. ‘Ihe first step 
the lessees took upon entering 
into possession was to dis- 
mantle the trotting anJ cycling 
tracks. They also permanent) 
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closed all roads and paths, and 
made the running track turf 
from end to cnd._ Hydrants 
were also erected commanding 
the whole area of the course, 
the turf of which, in dry 
weather, is systematically 
watered by the aid of auto- 
matic sprinklers, as shown 
in our illustration. These 
works, combined with decora- 
tive and other repairs, occupied 
all the available time in 1896 
up to the list meeting held 
there in October, since which 
date many extensive alterations 
have been made, which pro- 
mise to altogether revolutionise 
the status of the meeting. In 
the first place A New Pap- 
DocK, more than double the 
size of the old one, has been 
acquired. It immediately ad- 
joins the back of the weighing- 
room, and is most beautifully 
wooded. Saddling-sheds have 
been erected and seats sup- 
plied, and for beauty and 
convenience it will chalienge 
comparison with almost any 
paddock oa any racecourse in 
the Kingdom. 
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The space hitherto occu- 
pied by the old paddock, which, 
it will be remembered, con- 
tained the judge’s box, has been 
partly utilised for an extension 
of the reserved enclosure, and 
the remainder turned into a 
CLus Enc osure, which will 
be reserved for members of all 
recognised racecourse clubs 
and ladies introduced by them. 
A New Pavi Lion and stand has 
been erected, while the grounds 
have been laid out in an attrac- 
tively ornamental manner. 
Being immediately behind the 
judge’s box it is actually the 
best possible place for viewing 
the finishes. The band of the 


Royal Marines has been en-, 


gaged for the meeting on 
Saturday, the 19th inst. It 
would perhaps be as well to 
mention here that a large 
cricket pavilion which formerly 
obstructed the view of the 
running about half a mile from 
home has been removed, as al. o 
has the old horse show stand, 
which was always an unsightly 
and useless building. Opposite 
THe CrtusB ENCLOSURE a!,’ 
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stands is the carriage enclosure, 
which is reserved for holders 
of carriage tickets. As a con- 
sequence visitors are entirely 
free from the unwelcome atten- 
tions of perambulating gipsies, 
pertinacious mendicants, and 
similar little annoyances, and 
are free to enjoy the races in 
conifort. 

As the course is kept clear 
during the whole afternoon, in 
the same manner as at New- 
market and Gatwick, ticket 
holders can cross to their car- 
riages without interference or 
mixing with the outsi.e crowd. 
The weighing room offices, 
which were formerly rather 
cramped, have been enlarged, 
and a new room has been added 
for the use of members of the 
Press. 

Last August the whole 
of the course was sown with 
Sutton’s grass seeds, and after 
the October meeting it was 
covered with peat moss manure. 
Therefore, the going is very 
greatly improved, and is cer- 
tain to please owners and 
trainers. Indeed, the fame of 
the alterations that Messrs. 
Pratt and Co. have made has 
already spread abroad; and that 
owners have been quick to 
recognise the improved shape 
and condition of the course is 
shown by the liberal support 
that they have accorded the 
races for the opening meeting 
this season. 

The entries for the four 
days in 1894 were 399, and 
starters 183, as against 538 
entries and 242 starters in 1846 
for the same number of days’ 
racing. This year, as far as 
the races already closed are 
conceined, there is a still 
further increase, and with fine 
weather the fixture between 
Ascot and the Jubilee shoul 
be the most successful one yet 
held upon this piclureijue 
course. 
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HE Derby this year 
easily fell to the win- 
ner of the Two Thou- 


sand, and it looked very 
probable that the Oaks would 
be won by the winner of the 
One Thousand. So much was 
this the general idea that the 
field for the ‘ladies’ race” 
stopped short at eight, and 
only included four of those 
who had taken part in the 
fillies’ race upon the Rowley 
Mile. Amongst absentees who 
had at one time been expected 
to put in an appearance, 
if not to play a prominent 
part in the contest, were 
the newly-named Duamia 
and Bluewater, and it was ce 

tainly a novel experience to 
find the Kingsclere stable not 
supplying a candidate either 
for the Derby or the Oaks. 
The services of Charles Wood 
had been secured for Goletta, 
and although the chance of this 
filly was almost unanimously 
condemned at Newmarket, she 
had once last year shown deci- 
sive superiority to Chelandry. 
With the exception of Galatia, 
who played second fiddle in the 
One Thousand. the whole of 
the competitors were supplied 
from Newmarket, and,curiously 
enough, as in the Derby, not a 


single candidate could ciaim 
paternity from St. Simon. Out 


of compliment, we presume, to 
the ladies, the clerk of the 
weather was ina much more 
gracious mood than on Thurs- 
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day, and the early morning 
dulness gradually gave way to 
bright sunshine. 

The attendance was a good 
one for an Oaks day, and 
although none of the Royal 
ladies repeated their visit, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, the Duke 
of York, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Prince Christian 
were again present. Those 
who put in an early appearance 
with the desire to support 
Chelandry for the big race were 
somewhat staggered when the 
bookmakers asked for odds of 
2 to 1. Meanwhile Cortegar 
became second favourite, akcen 
desire being evinced to support 
Mr. Rose’s filly for a situation. 

Proceedings commenced 
with the Mickleham Plate, 
confined to two year olds, and 
of the dozen entered overnight 
Fierabras alone declined the 
encounter. All were entitled 
to the 3lb. maiden allowance, 
except St. Canara, who had 
finished behind the Accelera- 
tion filly at York. Here she 
failc.l, especially with the dis- 
advantage in the weights, to 
turn the tables, although it 
may be added that the pair 
finished first and second. The 
daughter of Sainfoin and Ac- 
celeration was always favourite 
from the Mist filly, St. Canara, 
and Refuge, of whom the first 
named stopped sooner than she 
did at Doncaster. The winner, 
however, always held the race 
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in hand. For the Chipstead ae ? 
Handicap there were a dozen 
runners, of whom Ecclesden, 
recently successful at Chester 
and Bath, was served up a 
warm favourite from Meri- 
torious. Though together in 
the market, their performances 
in the race were very widely 
different, for bold as was the 
effort of Ecclesden to win the 
race, Meritorious began and 
finished in the rearrank. ‘The 
favourite, for all that, failed to 
resist the challenge of Golden 
Slipper, who landed a 100 to 8 
chance, and was subsequently 
bought in for 200 guineas. 

An interval of close 
upon an hour was allowed 
for the Oaks, for which the 
field of eight was the 
smallest seen out since the 
narrow victory of La Fleche. 
The market had been active 
during the intervals ,between 
the previous races, and when 
a move was made to bet 2 to 1 
upon Chelandry, she quickly 
advanced to a full point shorter 
odds. Moreover, she looked 
like coming to a still shorter 
price until some money was 
invested on behalf of Goletta, 
which soon established her as 
second favourite, to the exclu- 
sion of Cortegar, and also 
reduced the odds on Chelandry to 5 to 2. All the competitors 
were on view in the paddock, forming a cool and collected 
party. Goletta and Galatia, however, by permission of the 
stewards, were absent from the parade and the preliminary 
canter. In both of these Chelandry led, wi-l Fortalice and 
Flying Colours—of whom the latter, like Goletta, wore blinkers —- 
bringing up the rear. ‘To finally dispose of the market, 
Chelandry settled down a 5 to 2 on chance from Goletta, who 
was at 10 to 1, with Limasol next in demand at too to 8, 
and Fortalice standing at the extreme odds of 40 to 1. The 
delay at the post was of the briefest possible character, and 
it was only five minutes past three when the flag fell. 
Goletta lay in front with Limasol to the mile post, 
when Wood felt himself justified in taking a ‘ steadier.” 
This was fatal to her chance, and it can now be plainly 
seen that want of heart had a good. deal to do with her 
failure in the One Thousand. For the remainder of the 
journey Limasol was never headed. She held a clear lead 
until half-way down’ the hill, when Chelandry gradually 
closed, until not more than about a neck divided the pair 
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half-way up the straight. Instead, however, of the favour'té 
going ahead at this point she began to falter, and belore 
reaching the distance her fate was sealed. Limasol, without 
any apparent effort, drew away stride by stride, and passed the 
post an easy winner, while Fortalice stayed better than in the One 
Thousand, and snatched third money from Galatia in almost 
the last stride. Limasol, who, as already mentioned, did 
not run for the One Thousand, was bred by T. Jennings, sen. 
She is a daughter of Poulet and Queen of Cyprus, and in the 
middle of last season she was sold to Lord Hindlip, who for 
a few years past has had some horses in training. The Oaks 
is the first race he had won of any importance, and every credit is 
due to young Tom Jennings for the manner in which he sent the 
filly to the post. Bradford, who rode the winner in cool and 
determined fashion, had previously landed the Oaks upon Amiable. 

When people left the course at Epsom on the evening of the 
Derby Day, they did so feeling that, although they had probably 
seen a good horse in the winner, he had had nothing to beat, and 
that it was doubtful if, leaving Galtee More out of the field, such 
a bad lot of horses had ever gone to the post for the greatest 
three year old event of the 
year. Nor did it look as if we 
were to see a better field for 
the Oaks. Goletta and 
Galatia were both very doubt- 
ful stayers, Flying Colours 
had the reputation of being 
none too game, Cortegar too 
was suspected of softness, and 
the race looked almost as much 
at the mercy of Chelandry as 
the Derby had been at that of 
Galtee More. 

In the paddock, before the 
race, Goletta was as handsome 
as ever, and quite a model of 
what an Oaks filly should be, 
but she looked light and bad, 
and no one expected her to stay 
a mile and a-half. 

Flying Colours, whose 
career as a two year old was 
full of merit, looked fit to run 
for her life, but she had a 
shifty look about her as the 
time drew near to go out for 
the race, and was very fidgety 
into the bargain. Cortegar is 
a good-looking filly, but 
seemed to be on the big side. 
Fortalice is good-looking 
enough to be better than she 
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Merle looked trained to the 
hour. Limasol is alow, lengthy, 
deep-girthed mare, barely more 
than 15h. 2in. in height, but 
with plenty of scope and power, 
and all over a good sort. 

The race has already been 
described, so that it will suffice 
to say that Galatia showed 
plenty of speed for a mile, but 
Goletta never really galloped at 
any part of the race. Limasol 
was always first or second, 
though when Chelandry went 
up to her at the bottom of the 
hill backers of Lord Rosebery’s 
filly expected to see her come 
away and win her race with 
ease. This, however, was just 
what she failed to do, as 
Limasol outstrode her all the 
way up the straight, and having 
her well beaten at the distance 
won in a canter by three 
lengths, with Fortalice a bad 
third, and Galatia fourth. . This 
was indeed a_ knock-down 
blow to backers, but there is 
no doubt that Chelandry was 
beaten by a better filly, and 
seeing that the winner beat her 
just as easily as Galtee More 
did her stable companion 
Velasquez, Lord Hindiip’s 
tilly may well be a good one. 
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At the same time, it is difficult 
to believe that Chelandry is a 
non-stayer, and she will pro- 
bably improve on her Oaks form 
some day later in the season. 

In the race immediately 
after the big event of the day 
a dozen fillies turned out for 
the Acorn Stakes. One of the 
party was La Veine, a daughter 
of Morion. She is the first 
foal of La Fleche, and was 
purchased at the sale of the 
late Baron de Hirsch’s stud for 
3,100 guineas. She is very 
small indeed, literally a pony, 
and was unable to play any 
prominent part in the finish. 
Grasse, -who had won_ her 
Doncaster engagement in good 
style, was made favourite fro.n 
La Veine and Lissa, of whom 
the latter (an own sister to 
Esmond) made her début on 
this course in the spring for the 
Hyde Park Plate. In the 
interval she must have come 
on considerably, as she shot 
away on the lower ground from 
the distance, and easily disposed 
of Platonic and Horatia. 

A lot of seven came out 
for the Walton Plate, and 
Chapeltown was quickly estab- 
lished a good favourite. The 
claims of this four year old 
daughter of Swillington had 
not been overrated, as_ she 
began too quickly for Sweet 
Song, who in turn was always 
ia front of Terpsichore II. and 
Tirhoot. Chapeltown was 
always “out by herself,” and 
having done her owner such a 
turn, was bought in for 500 
guineas. The meeting ended 
with the Glasgow Plate, and 
the majority of the entries 
went to the post. Esther 
Clarke was made favourite, 
but the comparative outsider, 
Othery, recalled her smartness 
of last autumn by a very easy 
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THE COBHAM SALE. 
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"T “HERE are many older studs in England, but none which ever had more then being broken up, and it was not long before its boxes sheltered four Derby 
brilliant successes than the Cobham Stud Farm during its brief career winners, and sensational prices were always the order of the day at the annual 
under the auspices of the Stud Company, Limited. It was started early sales of its yearlings on the Saturday in Ascot week. Bad management and 

in the seventies to take the place of the celebrated Middle Park Stud, which was toituous finance, however, were at its root, and so what ought to have been the 
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most profitable venture of the kind 
that ever existed, eventually found its 
way into the hands of the Official 
Receiver. From that time forth its 
boxes and paddocks were empty of 
thoroughbreds until a few years ago. 
The International Horse Agency and 
Exchange became its proprietors, and 
in their hands it now bids fair to 
rekindle its former glories. Already 
there are six well-known _ stallions 
located there, including the two suc- 
cessful Australian sires Trenton and 
Carnage ; the Two Thousand Guineas 
winner, Petronel ; that shapely son of 
Ormonde, Sorcerer; Prince Charlie’s 
magnificent son, Prince Rudolph; and 
last, but not least, the bloodlike Baliol, 
son of the mighty Blair Athol, who 
has had such extraordinary success in 
Ireland, from whence he has lately 
returned to this country. 

Here it is that on Saturday next, 
the old Cobham day, will be held the 
eleventh annual sale of thoroughbred 
yearlings and other blood stock. I 
have made a habit, for some years now, 
of going down to inspect these yearlings 
before the sale, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they are, this year, 
the best lot that have ever been offered, 
whilst two or three among them ought 
to set people bidding in a manner to 
remind us of old days. 

The first to be brought out for 
me to see were Mr. J. C. Murphy’s 
useful little lot of three from the 
Osberstown Stud, Ireland. These 
included Thorny Sandy, by Boulevard 
—Alicia Hawthorn, by Master Kil- 
dare, a lengthy, well-grown bay colt, 
with rare limbs, and a remarkably 
intelligent head ; Irlandais, a clever- 
looking bay colt, by Boulevard— 
Irlandaise, by Barcaldine ; and a very 
sharp, quick bay filly, Resolve, by St. 
David—Highland Girl. These are all 
worth looking at, as also is another 
Irish filly by Hackler—Rosaline, by 
Kilwarlin, that is certainly smart, and 
Jooks like galloping. 

Mr. BK. B. Trench’s young Buck- 
inghains, also bred in Ireland, are 


* really good yearlings, the first being a 


bay colt out of Lente, by Jock of 
Oran, and a powerful, compact young- 
ster, with a rare back and loins; 
whilst the other, named Royal Curtsey, 
is out of Grecian Bend, a wonderful 
Irish mare. This is a bay filly with 
size and scope, the best of limbs, and 
quite sure to race. 

Mystic Reel is a well-made bay 
colt by Sorcerer—Houlachan, _ that 
moves well in the paddocks, and there 
is also another bay colt by the same 
sire from Lady Sterling (dam of Silver 
Ring), by Silver. It is worthy of 
notice that this sire’s stock are for the 
most part very like Orme, to whom, 
of course, Sorcerer is closely related. 

I was next shown two great big 
loosely-built yearlings, with bone and 
power, and all the scope to grow into 
really fine horses. These were Joe 
Piuck, a brown colt by Cabin Boy— 
Infanta Paz, by Pero Gomez; and a 
bay colt by St. Serf—Stethoscope, by 
Speculum. The first of these is a 
very fine yearling indeed, that might 
grow into anything, whilst the son of 
Stethoscope is very like his sire, St. 
Serf, a lengthy reaching sort, and sure 
to improve with time. 

Mr. Lee Smith sends up a 
charming bay colt by Petronel— 
Randan, by Dutch Skater, who only 
wants to get a little of his fat off to 
be a very shapely youngster. It is 
worth noticing, too, that he goes 
back to Queen Mary; and then I 
came to a very good bay filly, by 
Galliard—Polly Eccles, by Beaudesert, 
her dam The Inch (own sister to Craig 
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Millar). She is all quality and liberty, with fair size, good bone, and plenty of 
power—a level, true-made filly all over, and if her blood and shapes fail to 
make a racehorse of her, it is no use looking at yearlings. 

Another beautiful daughter of Galliard is the chestnut filly out of Carn 
Bré, by Cremorne out of Crann Tair, by Lord Lyon. This mare would be 
worth a lot of money for the stud, even if she could not win a race, which, 
from her make and shapes, she is quite sure to do. In fact, I think this is a filly 
quite of the highest class. Among the same lot—Mr. J. Robinson’s—is a big 
fine chestnut colt by Mr. McCalmont’s grand sire Suspender—Prussian Blue, by 
Pride of Prussia (sire of Bismarck). This is a good colt, quite of the Muncaster 
type. Also a nice clean chestnut colt by Satiety—Bonnie Lassie, by Berserker, 
that ought to make a rare jumper, even if he should fail to win good races on 
the flat. 

Mr. Taylor Sharpe always sends some good yearlings to these sales, and 
there is not a bad one this year among his lot of six. Of those I liked best, the 
first was a well-grown chestnut son of Father Confessor and Duchess of Richmond 
(own sister to Duke of Richmond). This is a well-grown, symmetrical youngster, 
with good back and loins, long galloping quarters, and hard wearing limbs. I 
liked even better, however, the chestnut colt by the same sire out of Special Wire, 
by Ceeruleus. This is a rare sort, combining size, power, and quality with 
beautiful light action, and lots of liberty. He is quite sure to make a 
racehorse. I also liked the bloodlike, active-looking bay filly by Oberon— 
Thérése, a very shapely yearling, that gallops like a racehorse now, and ought 
to be very quick. 

I must not forget Mr. G. P. Holmes’s three fine young Petronels ; a black 
filly— Lady Burghley, by Onslow, a lengthy, useful sort ; a black colt—Raking, 
by The Rake, with great big arms, thighs, and joints, and clean, bloodlike head 
and neck ; and a bay filly--Sister Elizabeth, by Edward the Confessor, that 
only wants time to make up into a grand mare. 

Another Prince Rudolph worth buying is the Messrs. Wilson’s chestnut 
filly out of Woodroof by Cymbal, and going back to Woodbine. 

Among the mares Mr. R. Croker’s six Americans are all good, four being 
by the Derby winner Iroquois, and, oddly enough, all six having chestnut filly 
foals by Dobbins, a great horse in the States. The daughters of Theodora and 
Pride are especially worth notice. There are also four stallions to be offered, one of 
them being that good, honest, staying son of Ormonde, Llanthony, who is to be 
shown against another son of Ormonde, Sorcerer, before the sale begins. The 
judges are to be Captain Machell, Prince Louis Esterhazy, M. Edmond Blanc, 
and a representative of Germany, so that it will have quite an international 
character, and is likely to be a very difficult matter to decide. 

ye ee OM 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


“ HE thing in the coffin writhed, and a hideous, blood-curdling screech 
| came from the opened red lips. The body shook and quivered and 
twisted in wild contortions ; the sharp white teeth champed together 
till the lips were cut, and the mouth was smeared with a crimson foam. But 
Arthur never faltered. He looked like a figure of Thor as his untrembling arm 
rose and fell, driving deeper and deeper the mercy-bearing stake, whilst the 
blood from the pierced heart welled and spurted up round it.” This passage is 
quoted not from any work of that past-master of horrible description, Edgar 
Allan Poe, but from a story coming under the title ‘* Dracula,” from the pen of 
Mr. Bram Stoker and from the house of Constable. The extract serves a double 
purpose. It shows, in the first place, that Mr. Stoker has at command such 
lurid power as no man has wielded since the scapegrace American genius died, 
and to men and women who have no desire for blood-curdling literature it may 
serve as a useful warning. Vampires, of the human variety, are the subject of 
the book, the most unnatural natural history of them is investigated, and the 
semi-scientific and semi-superstitious methods by which they may be destroyed 
are indicated with a ghastly skill that compels admiration. Space will hardly 
permit us to give an outline of the plot, but it is worth while to pick out a few 
of the salient features and characteristics of the vampire, so that our readers may 
know how to deal with it if they happen to come across one. The vampire, or 
‘* Undead,” is an inhuman human beast which preys in the night season and is 
powerless by day. At night it has the strength of twenty men, and is invulnerable 
to ordinary weapons ; but crucifixes, sacred wafers, and, oddly enough, garlic, 
are potent charms against it. For this reason, since all Spain reeks with garlic, 
there are, presumably, no vampires in Spain. Vampirism is contagious. The 
victims of the vampire become vampires themselves after death. Even before 
death their canine teeth become sharp and elongated, and after death the most 
charming young women, having been infected with the vampire poison in life, 
take to flitting about and gorging themselves upon the blood of children at 
Hampstead Heath. The life of the vampire’s victim may be prolonged for a 
time by transfusion of blood ; but this process has its drawbacks, because the 
longer the vampire’s victim is kept alive the more pestilent does the victim 
become in the dead undead state of vampirism. In fact, vampirism is like 
hydrophobia, but worse, and the short way of dealing with vampires is to destroy 
them. How that is done our opening extract shows in part, but the gruesome 
process is not accomplished until the head has been severed from the body and 
the mouth has been stuffed full of garlic. A shorter and more certain cure 
seems not to have occurred to the eminent men of science who figure in Mr. 
Stoker’s pages. The vampire depends for his ‘‘ peskiness” simply on_ his 
canines. Why not call in a dentist to play the part of the God from the Car? 
He could sterilise the fiercest vampire. But if the learned German Van 
Helsings had seen this obvious cure Mr. Stoker could not have written a grim, 
weird, and fascinating story, and that would have been a thousand pities. 

More than one unfavourable judgment has been passed upon Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel’s “‘In the Tideway ” (Constable), and a suspicion has even arisen 
that, if it had been possible, the writer would have recalled the book. For 
ourselves, since we find it difficult to accept the criticism, we are glad that the 
book continues in circulation. No doubt Mrs, Steel is at her best in dealing 
with various phases of Indian society, native and English ; but in the present 
volume, as soon as she gets to close grips with her subject, which is not until a 
rather commonplace ‘‘ Society ” prologue is over, she charms us with all her old 
power Her Scottish atmosphere is as real as the Indian air which she -has 
taught us to breathe ; her dramatis persone are, each and all of them, intensely 
human ; and the manner in which she builds up her tragedy, weaving together 
the folklore of the past with the features of modern life, seems to us highly 
artistic. So we take leave to use terms of praise, and to make one complaint 
enly. Beautiful as the equipment of the volume is, the joy of reading is not 
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sufficiently prolonged. There are 243 pages ; a page contains seventeen lines ; 
a line is from six to seven words ; and one can endure a great deal more than 
that of Flora Annie Steel. : 

In quite another mood does the reader rise from the perusal of x4 A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle,” by Z. Z. (Chatto and Windus). This is an irritatingly 
over-strained story of crime, recalling to memory the methods of Gaboriau and 
of Conan Doyle, and leaving the firm conviction that Z. Z. might have a great 
deal to learn before he can hope to rival either of these masters of the romance 
of crime. We begin with a sensational murder, grotesque rather than horrible ; 
then come parodies, by no means artistic, of the reports in the evening papers ; 
then all Society is represented as being thrilled by the excitement of the murder, 
whereas in real life the excitement would not have spread beyond the servants’ 
hall. Next, the examining magistrate of Gaboriau being forbidden to our 
author, we have nearly seventy pages of quite impossible coroner’s inquest ; then 
a caricature, perhaps intended to be satirical, of Sherlock Holmes. Altogether, 
this is a work of exaggeration rather than of imagination, a clumsy piling to- 
gether of the improbable, which never seems probable, and of the impossible, 
which never wears the guise of possibility. 

It is a relief to turn from Mr. Louis Zangwill to ‘‘ Under Love’s Rule” 
(Simpkin), in which Miss M. E. Braddon, after writing more novels than can 
le counted, of which fifty-six have been included in an “autograph” edition, 
shows conclusively that her hand and brain work together as cunningly as ever. 
The story is simple enough. The charming wife of a man who believes him- 
self to be rich loves and neglects her children. The commercial crash comes ; 
the man blows his brains out ; the widow, under the influence of a delightful 
sister (whose love-story is craftily interwoven), learns and performs her duty 
towards her children. ‘* No great marvel in all this,” the reader may say ; but 
let him or her go to the” book itself. In its pages every character lives and is 
complete ; and certainly no better study of the characteristics of the child and 
the schoolboy has been presented for many a long day. Eustace, the school- 
boy from Elstree, the nursery of Harrow elevens, and Fluff, the baby-pe’, are 
exquisite. Paul, the prig not old enough to go to Elstree, who reads Virgil, 
Green, Froude, Lecky, Stubbs, Freeman, and Gardiner, is a little overdrawn, 
and some of the social sketches are a trifle reckless. Colonels, driving down to 
Epsom on a coach and in decent society, do not kiss their hands at maid- 
servants, or chaff the passers-by in the Clapham Road, nor do they drink seven 
brandies and sodas before the Derby is run—but that is Miss Braddon’s little 
way. Apart from it, the book has great charm ; it is perfectly healthy in tone, 
and, if it contains a great moral lesson, it instils it very pleasantly. 

In the excitement of the Jubilee there is but little talk of immediately forth- 
coming literature, especially in the department of fiction; but there are some 
books of a more important character to be awaited with interest. First among 
the recent war correspondents to publish a book will be Mr. Clive Bigham, the 
son of the well-known Queen’s Counsel, who represented the Z7mes with the 
Turkish army. Interesting, also, is it to know that Sir Harry Johnston, than 
whom no man could be better qualified, will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Methuen, an account of British Central Africa. In the domain of Belles Lettres 
the most important announcement is that Mr. Henley has completed the fourth 
volume of the ‘ Burns ” on which he and Mr. Henderson have been engaged. 
We shall also await with interest Messrs. Macmillan’s English edition of ‘* The 
Choir Invisible” of that immensely popular American writer, J. L. Allen. 

The following books may be ordered from the library :— 

‘¢ My Father as I Recall Him.” Mamie Dickens. (Roxburghe Press.) 

‘* The Woodland Life.” Edward Thomas. (Blackwood.) 

“« Impressions of Turkey.” W.M. Ramsay. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

** Audrey Craven.” May Sinclair. (Blackwood.) 

‘«Symphonies.” George Egerton. (John Lane.) 

** © Chapbook ’ Essays.” (Gay and Bird.) 


THAMES NOTES. 


< ‘HE river novice is not imbued with the modesty which induces the cycling 





beginner to frequent quiet side roads for his preliminary practice, but 

prefers the most crowded reaches of the Thames above lock for the perform- 
ance of his Bank Holiday manceuvres. River-men have just recovered from the 
excitement of their Whitsun encounters with the cockney oarsmen, and, judging from 
the lively scenes in the popular parts of the river in the early part of last week, these 
still retain their blissful ignorance of the nature ofa stroke, the necessity for keeping 
time, or the difference in the effect of pulling the right or left rudder string. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to prevent the ignoramus from venturing afloat to 
his own peril, and that of others ; so that the Bank Holiday pandemonium must 
reign until some period when the London School Board include instruction in 
rowing and steering in their curriculum. 

Mr. Henry W. Taunt, the well-known Oxford photographer, whose 
pictures of The Eights are reproduced elsewhere in the present number, issues 
a capital chart of the races every year, showing the order of the boats at starting, 
the bumps as made on the several days, and the order of finishing on the last 
night. Messrs. Taunt and Co. have taken instantaneous photographs of The 
Eights ever since the year 1881. 

The publication of the full list of foreign entries for Henley Regatta shows 
that English amateur oarsmen will have to look to their laurels in five events 
this year. The Dutchmen have been particularly energetic, there being an 
cight from the Utrecht University entered for the Grand Challenge Cup, and 
another, the Delft Students, for the Thames Cup, while Utrecht will also be 
represented in the Stewards’ Cup for fours, in which Canada has a crew, that of 
the Winnipeg Rowing Club, who have gained a great reputation in America. A 
Parisian four, representing the Société d’Encouragement au Sport Nautique, 
will compete in the Wyfold Cup, and the Diamond Sculls have attracted two 
American scullers, E. H. Ten Eyck and Dr. W. S. McDowell, and one from 
Holland, J. J. Blussé. No one would begrudge our visitors a win in either of 
the minor events, the Wyfold or the Thames, but it is natural that every 
effort should be made to keep the chief rowing trophies in this country. Dutch 
oarsmen have before now given us a taste of their quality, but there will be more 
than one strong College eight, as well as Leander, to meet therm this year. 
Our fours are not above the average, and Winnipeg have a fine record, so that 
here there seems to be danger threatening, but in the Diamonds there does 
not seem much.-to fear if Mr. Guy Nickalls, now almost a veteran, enters once 
more, although we must regret the absence of the Hon. R. Guinness, before 
whom the most doughty foreign champion would have fallen. 

Cie ot, 
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who has been buying frocks in Paris. She writes :— 

“Most FrivoLous oF WomEN,—Don't you wish you 
were with me—I do! Frock buying isa joy at the moment here, 
wherecrépe dechine, and muslin with insertions of old lace, are shar- 
ing the affections ofthe artists, and all the best millinery is trimmed 
with wings and quills, violets, and green oats; nobody is to be 
met without a feather boa, the only exceptions to such a rule 
being the women who wear ruffles and collars of tulle. Every 
bodice hangs loosely’over a very tight belt, all the basques being 
without fullness, some of them tabbed. A very popular trim- 
ming is the insertion of lace bows in soft foulard frocks. I have 
bought a dress in this style, with the lace white and the silk 
hyacinth-blue—it is quite lovely. The lace is set transparently 
over a white silk lining, but in many cases I have met the saine 
style over a coloured silk lining. 1.mbroidery continues the rage 
of the hour either on crépe de chine or on net, A simp!e hat 


GT oo as be I hada long letter from a dear friend of mine 








HOME EVENING DRESS OF SOFT SILK, WITH MUSLIN FRILLS 
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HAT OF DRAWN CHIFFON, TRIMMED WITH LACE AND ROSES. 


which has charms is in pale mauve straw trimmed with a wide 
black lace bow across the front. The brim of the lat is lined 
with white chip, and there is a bandeau of pink roses. I have 
bought a black cashmere completed with a little coat, made with 
three capes from a yoke of Irish lace, and I have also presented 
myself with an evening gown with a tulle bodice, all puffings and 
pleatings and tucks, to be worn with a skirt flounced up to the 
waist. I spend all my time at the dressmakers’, and you shall 
see the result at Ascot.—In the meantime, I am yours delight- 
fully, ** NANcy.” 

Monpay: Providence is not very kind to me this week. I 
am only to have one day at Ascot, and such is not my usual lot. 
I consider my mother has failed in her duty towards me, but 
being filial, even beyond fashionable, 1 dare not mention it to 
her. ‘To-day I am utterly depressed, and spent the morning 
trimming hats for my best friends. This gives me such an 
opportunity of letting my evil feelings evaporate. The placing 
of the wrons coloured chiffon and the rosette in the most 
unbecoming position is an outlet for my most violent tempers. 

Tuurspay: I have had a lovely day, I have been to Ascot, 
I have lost £ 3—but that is a detail of no consequence. We had 
an excellent box—dear James again!—-and | wore a_ very 
pleasing frock and a hat which this evening was at exactly the 
same angle | placed it this morning. Such conduct in hats is 
rare; unless stabbed to the heart, or the brim, by six pins, they 
fail to realise the responsibility of their position and keep 
straight, or, at least, crooked, for every self-respecting hat now is 
placed on the slant. 

1 wore black and white foulard, elaborately tucked and 
gauged, with a wonderful collar of white embroidered muslin and 
Valenciennes lace, and that virtuous hat of black chip, witha 
long ostrich teather on my hair at one side and a smaller one 
sitting up amidst a thick twist of black tulle. 

What sheep women are, bless them! Everyone wore a feather 
boa. The white ones are nearly as popular as the grey ones, 
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A CANVAS GOWN, WITH TUCKED BODICE AND LACE COLLAK 


and they were mostly to be found round the shoulders in the 
style adopted by our grandmothers with their scarves. They 
look much better of course when encircling the neck tightly at 
the back, with tne ends separating at the front. The best quality 
leather was in evidence plentifully mixed with marabout. 

There were two or three very smart dark blue dresses. One 
was ot fine canvas, hemmed with black satin ribbon, with small 
gold buttons and a dainty white lawn chemisette. This was 
crowned with a toque made of shaded blue and green wings at 
one side and a twist of tulle at the other. There was a curious 
absence of green trocks, and there were one or two notable 
scarlet dresses, the best of these being of crépe de chine, 
prodigiously gathered round the armhole and round a yoke 
of Irish lace, which fastened at one side. This gown was edged 
with a narrow silken fringe, the same trimming putting in its 
appearance in double torm on the hem of the skirt. The hat to 
this was entirely made ot chiffon in three shades ot red, with a 
bunch of gladioli. 

in the midst of the many elaborate frocks there were some 
excellent coats and skirts of alpaca and of drill, these costumes 
showing strappings in conventional designs on skirt and coat, and 
thus gave evidence of the superior tailor. One light grey alpaca 
had a collar and facings ot sail cloth with strappings of the alpaca 
down it. A drab cashmere looked well faced with white piqué 
with a scroll design worked in the strappings of the material on 
to the piqué. I devoured three afternoon teas in three tents, 
besides my own legitimate one. 1 met everybody | have ever 
heard ot in all my lite, and slept at Windsor, last night to wake 
to the sound of the singing otf the birds, the sight of the green ot 
the torest at its absolutely best, the glory of the peach- 
coloured clematis smiling in at me from the wall next to my 
window, and to hear the cheery whistle of my host on his 7 to 
the bath announcing that it was my duty to rise. 
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Photo., J. Gregory, SNAPDRAGONS. » 


UR illustration this week shows a jarful of the homely Snapdragons, as 
() the Antirrhinum is quaintly called, a flower of importance in gardens— 
more so than many who have beds and borders to fill suppose. Nota 
few old walls and ruins owe much of their beauty to the graceful Snapdragon 
that clings tightly to the crevices, flowering as gaily as in rich loam. Where old 
walls exist, unclothed by beautiful wildings such as this, sow seeds in the chinks, 
and in time a natural garden of bright flowers will be the reward. It is, 
however, in the garden proper that the Antirrhinum should play a distinct part. 
It is a thousand times preferable to the sickly variegated bedders that weary one 
from their constant repetition, Antirrhinums planted out in autumn or early 
spring will flower splendidly in the following summer and make rich colour 
pictures for several weeks. 
SELF-COLOURED VARIETIES. 

The self or one-coloured varieties are preferable to anything splashed or 
blotched. Amongst the Snapdragons there are quixotic shades, poor in effect 
and not pleasing when gathered for the house. A deep crimson, clear yellow, 
or pure white, carefully used, will give satisfaction in the largest garden when 

«boldly massed. The writer saw last year a bed of the variety White Swan, 
which presented a surface of spotless white, the sturdy plants providing, too, 
many welcome handfuls of bloom for the house. The pale yellow variety is very 
beautiful in colouring, and should be freely used. A race has been raised of 
abnormal habit of growth, a few inches only in height. Discard these as 
unnatural in every way. The graceful growth of the Antirrhinum is too precious 
to lose. 

NAMED VARIETIES 

are propagated by cuttings, young flowerless shoots which strike freely under a 
hand-glass out-of-doors, if a small bed of fairly good soil be made up. When 
rooted plant them out. Seed may be raised now in the open or in shallow pans 
in a cold frame, and the seedlings will bloom next year. 


DISEASED WHITE LILIEs. 

A terrible scourge has blighted the fair Madonna Lilies, now in fullest 
beauty where disease has left them untouched. The disease is a fungus, which 
tis year is more prevalent than in any previous season. It works with great 
rapidity, and apparently robust plants fail in a few days, When a plant is 
affected with the plague cut it down at once and burn the foliage, otherwise the 
fungoid spores will be blown upon other things. When the attack is not very 
severe, spraying two o1 three times at certain intervals with Bordeaux mixture is 
valuable. This preparation is made by mixing one pound and a-half of copper 
sulphate in warm water. Slake one pound of fresh burnt lime, and add sufficient 
water to make it about as thick as paint. This lime preparation must be strained 
and the copper solution added, the whole being mixed with eleven gallons of 
water. 

CoprER AUSTRIAN BRIER ROSES. 

Few Roses are more beautiful in colour than these, and they are very hardy 
too. Unfortunately the flowering season is bric!, but whilst the display lasts it 
is delightful, especially as the bush need not occupy a conspicuous position in the 
garden. It is happy on a dry, sunny bank, where the wood can get well 
ripened—an important consideration. Harrisoni and the bright Persian Yellow 
are probably forms of the Austrian Brier. The flowers of our favourite are 
single, deep crimson inside, and buff outside, a charming and remarkably 
distinct association. This Rose has been in British gardens since 1596, when it 
was introduced from Southern Europe. 


THE WEIGELAS, OR BUSH HONEYSUCKLES, 

A distinct, attractive, and hardy race of shrubs is the Weigeia or Diervilla, 
now in full beauty in many gardens. The shrub will live as well near to large 
towns as ii. the country, and continues to bloom, more or less, until the autumn, 
when old worn-out growths should be removed to give space for young, vigorous 
shoots. The writer was charmed lately with a line of shrubs near a fence in a 
Chelsea garden, the leaves almost hidden with the rich display of deep red 
flowers. The varicty was Abel Carriere, one of the finest of the family. If 
flowers are produced in such profusion in Chelsea one may well imagine the 
glory of bushes in beauty in country shrubberies. The white-flowered Candida 
and hortensis nivea are very charming, but rather more tender than other kinds. 
Weigelas would be finer in many cases if occasionally top-dressed with rich s*!. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor. 
An addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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